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Profitable holiday sales will do much to insure a merry Christ- 
mas to the electrical dealer. Useful electrical gifts will make the 
yule-tide merry for their recipients. There is sufficient variety in 
electrical gifts for young and old to furnish a wide choice for holiday 
shoppers. 


Lightening the Labor of the Home 


G-E electrical gifts will lighten the labor of the home during the 
coming years. Their quality insures that satisfaction on the part of 
the buyer so essential to business prosperity. 





Flatirons, ranges, table devices, G-E motor driven vacuum clean- 
ers, dishwashers and washing machines are the best solution for the 
servant problem and, as such, bring easy, profitable sales to the con- 
tractor-dealer. 





Read the December Electrical Advertiser just out 
It will help you with your holiday campaign 
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A Plan That Has in It “Something for You” 


ETTER electrical merchants will mean better 
business for all of us—contractors, central sta- 
tions, jobbers and manufacturing alike. A 
sound merchandising plan that will improve condi- 
tions in the retail selling field is bound to benefit, in 
general, every group and individual in the industry. 


But in addition to the broad results that will come 
in this way, the contractor-dealer merchandising 
movement now making such headway under W. L. 
Goodwin’s leadership, can offer some very definite 
benefits to the lighting company, the wholesaler and 
the manufacturer. And the plan should be looked at 
from all of these viewpoints, for in this matter of 
retail merchandising lies the solution to a lot of the 
problems that have been confronting the industry as 
a whole. 


The central station, for example, wants security of 
public opinion and increased kilowatt-hour business. 
The plan insures these very things for the central 
Station. 


The jobber wants larger volume of sales, security 
of his position in the trade and with the manufac- 
turer, better credit conditions, better collections, and 
his customers to be better business men. 
offers these to the jobber. 


The plan 


The manufacturer wants simplification of his sell- 
ing problem, lowered cost of distribution and selling, 
wider use of his products, and security for his busi- 
ness (particularly is this so if it is a small one). And 
these are the offerings the plan holds out to the man- 
ufacturer. 


The contractors, therefore,—in asking the sym- 
pathy and interest of the other electrical branches, 
while the contractors’ associations are carrying out 
their present organization program,—can themselves 
take pride in the fact that they are getting ready t 
go before the industry with a plan which offers 2 
great deal also for the lighting company, jobber anc 
manufacturer, if each of these groups will study, 
understand and apply it. 
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Merchandising Policy, Public 


How Central Station Will Benefit from “Pacific Coast Merchan \ ¢ 


A Little Catechism of Lighting Company Policy that Points Out | 
Matters of Public Opinion and in Increasing Its Kilowatt-hour | 




















Does this Merchandising Plan mean that central 
stations shall give up selling appliances? 


NO. The merchandising plan urged by ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING, and by W. L. Goodwin before the 
contractor-dealers of the country, does not contemplate 
that the central station necessarily go out of appli- 
ance selling. It urges only that if the central station 
continues doing merchandising, it conduct this busi- 
ness on the same basis as any other merchant would— 
meeting from appliance-sale receipts all costs, “over- 
head,” etc., of such appliance business. And, of course, 
sound merchandising will make available more money 
for the salaries of sales manager, salesmen, and 
demonstrators than any “selling-below-cost” policy. 
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Why should the central station earn “overhead’’ 
and profit on its merchandise sales? 


BECAUSE, only with the central station doing its 
merchandising on a sound cost-paying basis (or de- 
voting its energies entirely to the sale of electric service) 
can the way be opened for profitable appliance selling 
by local dealers—not alone by one or two, but by many. 
Under such conditions electric shops will be opened 
up throughout the community—each shop a new center 
for the sale of appliances and supplies, and each serving 
a new group of customers not before reached by the 
lone central-station salesroom. 
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What effect does the electrical contractor have 
in shaping public opinion toward the 
lighting company? 


THE FRIENDSHIP of the electrical men of any com- 
munity means probably more in the molding of favor- 
able public opinion toward the local utility than any 
other single influence. This fact many central-station 
managers now realize. The contractors and dealers, in 
daily contact with hundreds of the company’s cus- 
tomers, involuntarily or voluntarily shape by their own 
attitudes the customer’s opinion toward the company. 
For the public naturally credits the statement of any 
electrical man concerning the electric company. This 
molding of public opinion goes on every day. Is it 
worth while for the utility manager to see that good 
opinion is distributed in this way? 




















How can the contractors help express public 
opinion toward the central station? 


WHEN UNJUST RATE REDUCTIONS are threat- 
ened the central station’s own greatest security lies in 
getting the facts to the public with the help of its 
contractor-dealer friends. Do you know that on the 
Pacific Coast, in districts where sound merchandising 
principles underlie the electrical business, committees 
of electrical contractors, dealers and jobbers have 
voluntarily appeared before commissions and councils, 
and, as impartial witnesses, have so effectively pre- 
sented the fairness of the central station’s position that 
without further defense by the company its claims 
were sustained? Would your contractors be ready to 
help you in a similar emergency if it came to-morrow 
or next week? 
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Ways the Contractor Dealer Can Help the Central Station, in 
Business—if Given a Chance undera Sound Merchandising Policy 


Policy, and “New Business” 


dising Plan’’ Now Being Adopted by Contractor Associations 
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Why will a sound merchandising policy act to 
increase business on existing 
central-station lines? 


BECAUSE with a dozen or so dealers’ electric shops 
selling appliances, each spurred to top selling effort 
by the initiative of an independent business man, the 
number of appliances sold, and hence added as load 
on the central-station lines, will be larger by far than 
if distribution is through a single company salesroom 
alone. And, after all, it is kilowatt-hour sales that 
the central station is after, no matter who sells the 
appliances. 
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How can the lighting company enlarge its sales 
force without cost to it? 


A FAIR SOLUTION of the merchandising problem in 
any community will win for the central station the 
friendship and help of the electrical men of the town. 
As a result the central station will have dozens of 
contractors, dealers and their employees working and 
“selling” for it as earnestly as if actually on its pay- 
roll. Thus without a cent of expense the company 
will secure the services of dozens of men, hardly one or 
two of whom it could attract, by salaries, to render it 
the same service. 


























Why are local contractors useful allies in op- 
posing destructive agitation? 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AGITATION often develops 
owing to misunderstanding of the facts involved. Elec- 
trical contractors—because they know the electrical 
industry and because they have the confidence of local 
business men—can help, more than any other group, 
in pointing out to fellow citizens the objections they 
see to such ownership or agitation. Rather than have 
on the side of the agitators local electrical men un- 
friendly to the company, the central station should be 
able to depend upon the help of its contractor-dealers 
in talking constructively to other citizens—“as one 
business man to another”—and telling of the objections 
they, as electrical men, see in a destructive policy 
toward a company that is giving good service at a 
fair price. 




















In what ways will the customer profit from a 
sound merchandising policy? 


HE WILL GET better merchandising service—that is, 
the plan will “make it easier to buy electrical goods.” 
An eventual reduction in the cost of electrical mer- 
chandise because of economies in manufacture and dis- 
tribution of the larger volumes this plan insures. 

An eventual reduction in the cost of using electricity 
as (1) the volume of use increases, and as (2) the 
present cost of distributing appliances is eliminated 
from the “overhead” of utility operation. 

A higher quality of goods, as manufacturers, job- 
bers and dealers compete each to offer the best product. 

And, altogether, more complete electrical equipment 
for the individual customer that will “lighten the labor 
of the home,” office, factory and shop. 
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+ Lighten the Labor of the Home” 


This War-lime Christmas Market 


Why It Brings Special Opportunity to the Electric Store to 
Sell Useful Gifts This Year. How to Take Advantage of It 





By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 

















Floodlighted municipal Christmas tree at Wenatchee, Wash., illuminated by three projectors installed by 
Electric Supply Company of Wenatchee. Snow fell a few hours after the tree was erected, adding greatly 
to the effect of the floodlighting. 


HE OTHER day I talked to one 
|" of the officials of a very large de- 
partment store organization. The 
firm operates two of the most famous 
department stores in the country, lo- 
cated in two Eastern cities. I asked 
this official how the war had affected 
their sales and what sort of a Christ- 
mas market they were preparing for. 
“We have had one of the biggest 
fall seasons this year, in both our 
stores, that we have ever known,” he 
said. “The people are buying on a 
scale far beyond former years. Every- 
body seems to have money and is 
spending it. Instead of decreasing 
our business, the war has stimulated 
it, because of the increased general 
prosperity, I suppose. As a result, we 
are preparing for a Christmas season 
that is going to break all records.” 


“Have you noticed,” I asked, “that 
there is any tendency to buy more sen- 
sibly, to spend the money for useful 
things rather than luxuries and ex- 
travagance?”’ 


USEFUL LABOR-SAVING DEVICES 1N 
DEMAND AS NEVER BEFORE 


“Yes, and no,” he replied. ‘This 
country’s experience in the war has 
not gone far enough yet to make any 
great impression on the mass of the 
public. Fixed habits do not change so 
soon, and because the people have 
more money now they are spending 
more, just as they always have. 

“We have noticed, however, that 
there is a marked increase in the de- 
mand for labor-saving devices of all 
descriptions for the home and for 
other articles that contribute to house- 


hold comfort. This I suppose is caused 
by the aggravated servant situation 
and by the greater war-time interest 
in conservation and efficiency. .We be- 
lieve that this Christmas there is go- 
ing to be a higher percentage of use- 
ful gifts sold, but the season will be 
big. The people have the money and 
they are going to have their Christmas 
just the same as before the war.” 

It seemed to me that this bit of ex- 
perience and opinion was particularly 
interesting to all of us who are con- 
cerned with the merchandising of 
electrical appliances. We have a part 
to play in the coming Christmas mar- 
ket, also, and every local contractor, 
dealer and central station who sells at 
retail to the public should appreciate 
just what this coming opportunity 
will offer him. For Christmas profits 
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are made with a rush and they are 
limited inevitably by the preparations 
that are made beforehand. 


YOUR SHARE IN THIS CHRISTMAS 
BUSINESS 


What is this Christmas going to 
offer you in your town? That’s the 
question. And it is only necessary to 
look back and count over the bits of 
evidence that you have seen and felt 
to see the answer clearly. 

In the first place, electrical Christ- 
mas gifts have grown tremendously 
in popularity these last five—yes, ten 
years. When it first dawned on the 
industry that these appliances would 
make good Christmas merchandise, the 
whole idea was brand new to the pub- 
lic. But gradually as the number and 
variety of these devices increased so 
has their fame. 

The number of households that have 
installed electric service has multiplied 
steadily. Week after week, month 
after month and year after year, 
to all these people in their homes, the 
electrical manufacturers have kept up 
a never-ceasing drumfire of education 
publicity to the millions of readers, 
over and over again. 

The message has come through ad- 
vertisements in the popular maga- 
zines, from the local publicity of cen- 
tral stations, contractors and dealers, 
from their window displays and their 
stores and ever with increasing influ- 
ence from the example of the grow- 
ing number of appliances seen in use 
in the homes about us. 


THE ELECTRICAL GIFTS AT ONCE A 
LUXURY AND AN ECONOMY 


So the electrical appliance, in the 
popular mind, has made its progress 
step by step, from the “new-inven- 
tion” class to general acceptance as a 
practical utility. It is no longer looked 
upon as an innovation, a novelty, a 
plaything or a luxury, but as modern 
household equipment that saves time 
and work and adds to comfort and con- 
venience. And yet, these electrical de- 
vices are of a character that commends 
them for gift purposes. 

There will always be a touch of lux- 
ury about them, even though they 
bring most practical economies. They 
are “personal” gifts, yet gifts of 
service to the entire family. They are 
gifts which last and stay in use for 
years, a permanent reminder of the 
giver. And it is for these reasons 
that the electrical Christmas gift has 
gripped the popular mind, and come 
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A motor-driven sewing machine and a Santa Claus in a chimney (Santa being made from 
a female cardboard ‘cut-out’? supplied by the manufacturer the preceding June), provided the 
moving features in this dealer’s display. The pedestal in the middle of the entrance-way 
carried a pile of “Christmas Suggestion” booklets where passers-by could pick them up and 
hurry on their way, later making their return visits with their shopping lists filled in 


completely. 





to be a feature of the holiday shop- 
ping market. The electrical men have 
sold the idea to the public, but the 
merchandise itself has pleased the 
purchaser and made good in a big 
way as a Christmas line. 

If there had been no war come to 
us in this country, therefore, we 
would have naturally expected a big- 
ger Christmas this time than last 


year, Just as our share of the profits 
has been growing greater every sea- 
son. But a war has come, and with 
it several brand-new influences that 
affect the situation mightily. Every- 
thing we buy costs us more money 
than it did, and still more. Our in- 
come taxes have doubled and gone big- 
ger still. Liberty Bond campaigns 
and war-time charities have set up an 
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A display like this illustrates the striking effects to be obtained with a liberal use of 
Christmas-tree lighting outfits. The snow foreground of the window provides a good setting 
for the appliances offered as gifts. Note also the method of featuring a novelty in the form 
of the electric heater for automobiles. Gift buyers are always looking for novelties, and 
such devices can be featured at Christmas time, to the dealer’s advantage. 
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appeal for other dollars that we can- 
not fail to meet. The food conserva- 
tion movement has set everyone of us 
to better housekeeping. Munition 
plants have put a premium on labor 
until it is almost impossible to keep 
domestic servants. And what is the 
result? 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES WILL HELP 
You SELL USEFUL GIFTS 


Every family is trying to stop spend- 
ing money foolishly and is learning to 
be thrifty. Every family is trying to 
save food and expense, by introducing 
more efficient methods in their busi- 
ness of home operation. Every woman 
is trying to save labor and gain time 
for the Red Cross work. Every man 
is taking interest in the matter of do- 
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flatiron for their present to their 
parents. These will be gifts of love 
and service most appropriate to the 
times. These things are in the spirit 
of the effort everyone of us is making 
to be more efficient and more thrifty 
in our homes. They will be gifts of 
comfort that will be joyfully and 
gratefully received, for they are free 
from every taint of extravagance. 


BOUND TO BE HEAVY CHRISTMAS 
BUYING THIS YEAR 


Everything combines, therefore, to 
urge every electrical merchant to big 
preparations for this coming war-time 
Christmas. For even as the depart- 
ment-store man said, there will be a 
bumper market this season. Ask any 
man you meet how business is, and 
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dow trimmer get up an appropriate 


The manufacturers of paper novelties offer many attractive designs which help the win- 
i background at 
appliances add the Christmas spirit to both window and store interior. 


small cost. Holly-covered boxes for 





mestic management and _ household 
equipment as he never has before. 
And all of us are turning to the elec- 
tric washing machine, the vacuum 
cleaner, the dish washer, the bottle 
warmer and all the little table cookery 
appliances that offer ways to do quick- 
ly and cheaply the work that the serv- 
ant has been doing laboriously and 
wastefully in the past. We are turn- 
ing to electricity to save us hours and 
steps and fuel and food and other dol- 
lars, and when this Christmas comes 
we'll find that husbands will be buy- 
ing a washer or a cleaner as a pres- 
ent for their wives. Fathers will buy 
a bottle warmer, heat pad, grill or 
toaster for the married daughter. 
Children will be buying an electric 
percolator, waffle iron. chafing dish or 


except in isolated cases where the war 
has wrought some great reduction on 
his particular industry, the response is 
quick and hearty: “Good!” Mer- 
chants are enjoying an unusual vol- 
ume of sales. Manufacturers are run- 
ning full blast. All around us is the 
evidence of a prosperous activity. 
Money is plentiful, and though ex- 
penses are likewise up, there seems to 
be enough and to spare. Everybody 
is getting ready for unusually busy 
Christmas shopping weeks, and so 
must you. 

You have already won your place in 
the market. You have the goods that 
fit conditions this year to a “T.” You 
have a chance not only to make a lot 


of extra profit from this opportunity, ° 


but also to introduce electric appli- 
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Here the tie-up with the Christmas ide: 
is through the placard, ‘“Make Your Hom 
Happy by Making It Brighter, Make You: 
Home Brighter by Using Mazda Lamps.” 





ances to countless new homes, which 
will thereupon become good pros- 
pects for more electrical merchandise 
through the coming years. It is up 
to you to take hold now and spread 
the thought: “Give Something Elec- 
trical This Christmas.” You must be- 
gin right now. 


GET YOUR STORE READY FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


What shall you do? Well, what do 
other merchants do? Just get right 
into the game. Trim up your store 
and make it look like Christmas. 
Make it stand out on the Christmas 
shopping streets as a bright spot rich 
in suggestions. Do everything you 
can to catch the shoppers’ eye and in- 
terest. You have a great advantage 
this year. You can beat the other 
merchants at their own game. 

Follow up your Lighten Labor in 
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Society for Electrical Development Inc. | The 
society has taken for its 1917 slogan: “Give 
Something Electrical This Christmas. 
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the Home Campaign that has prepared 
the way for you. You have been 
preaching, demonstrating the economy 
and utility of the various appliances; 
now show how suitable they are for 
Christmas giving. The special Christ- 
mas campaign that has been prepared 
by the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment will be of great assistance. They 
have prepared a wealth of ideas and 
suggestions for your use. The manu- 
facturers have provided ‘dealer helps’”’ 
that will assist you greatly. The slo- 
gan of this campaign is, “Give Some- 
thing Electrical This Christmas.” 
That’s just what you want to say in 
your own campaign. 


CHRISTMAS-TIME IDEAS TO USE 


The accompanying pictures show 
some of the things that other elec- 
trical men have done in other Christ- 
mas sales, in other cities. There are 
so many things to do—the Christmas 
decorations, the outdoor Christmas 
trees, the Christmas window displays, 
the Christmas wrappings for the 
packages, the Christmas gift sug- 
gestions sent by mail, the telephon- 


ing to old customers who have not 
called this year, the special sales 
and demonstrations, the hundred and 
one things that are traditional in 
Christmas selling. But there is an- 
other point most important this year 
and that is to go to the men, to every 
business man whom you ¢an ¢all on in 
his office. Give him the idea of giv- 
ing this kind of a present to the mem- 
bers of the family. It is the thing 
for him to do in war time. He will 
see it. It will sell no end of washers 
and cleaners and the rest of the elec- 
trical home helpers. 

For that will be the idea this year— 
something useful, something sensible, 
something that will bring efficiency, 
economy and thrift into the home in 
some new way, and yet express the 
spirit of the old-time Christmas, too. 
You have the opportunity to play a 
big part here and win a big reward 
in profits and in satisfaction, but 
everything must be made ready now, 
the plans, the advertising and the 
stock. There must be plenty of good 
gifts to sell if you would have good 
business. 
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Rubber Stamps Help Compute 
Lighting Bills 


Since putting into effect a block 
rate for residential and commercial 
lighting in New Orleans, the Con- 
sumers Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of that city has developed a set 
of rubber stamps for  bill-making 
which has effected a considerable sav- 
ing in clerical work. 

The stamps are made up to cover 
bills for any consumption between 
1 kw.-hr. and 300 kw.-hr., and by 





Service Charge.....$.25 Service Charge..... $.25 
20 K.W. Hr. @ 8ce.1.60 20 K.W. Hr. @ 8c.1.60 
25 K.W. Hr. @ 7c.1.75 30 K.W. Hr. @ 7e.2.10 


150 K.W. Hr. @ 6c.9.00 
90 K.W. Hr. @ 5c.4.50 


Total Gross Bill. . .$3.60 Total Gross Bill. .$17.45 





their use figuring is completely elim- 
inated in that range. Besides cover- 
ing most of the monthly bills of the 
company, the system does away with 
the chance of mistakes in addition. 
The cost of the complete set of stamps 
was approximately $85 and the com- 
pany feels that the investment will 
prove a paying one. 
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The Christmas setting of the electric store should put forward the “Useful Electric Gift’ idea—suggesting articles that will bring efficiency 
economy and thrift into the home in some new way. Yet the spirit of the old-time Christmas must also be expressed 
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A Code of Practice for the Contractor 


Fourteen Principles of Business Conduct Which 
Have the Approval of Leading Contractors’ Organi- 
zations — How to Make Such a Code Effective 


GREAT deal of thought and 
As has been given to codes of 

practice and codes cf ethics for 
electrical contractors, but such codes 
are apt to be lost sight of, even if 
formally adopted by contractors’ asso- 
ciations. They thus become ineffec- 
tive, not, however, through intentional 
neglect but because contractors forget 
having ever subscribed to such a code. 
And this forgetfulness seems very 
natural when one reflects that no ref- 
erence in every-day practice is ever 
made to a code of this nature by con- 
tractors generally. 

The only way to make such a ccde 
effective is to refer to it specifically on 
all proposals submitted, by some such 
legend printed on the contractor’s let- 
terhead as follows: 


All proposals are made subject to the 


By F. W. LORD 


President Lord Electric Company, New York City 


standard Code of Practice recommended 
y (giving 
the name of the association or body sup- 
porting the code). 

Great care must be taken not to 
adopt any articles which are unfair cr 
in any way illegal, for by so doing the 
effective value of the entire code would 
be jeopardized. 

The accompanying Code of Practice 
has been adopted by the Institute of 
Electrical Contractors of New York 
City and other organizations and was 
submitted to the Conference Club of 
larger electrical contractors at its New 
Orleans meeting. It is recommended 
to architects, consulting engineers, 
contractors and owners as a step to- 
ward the standardization of many 
practices in connection with original 
contracts and charges for extras 
which, unless definitely settled in ad- 
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vance, give rise to misunderstandings 
on both sides and frequently to contro- 
versies and litigation between con- 
tractors and clients. 

Exception may be taken by some to 
the latter part of Article I, referring 
to the charging of a fee for making 
estimates. As this is not customary, 
it might be well not to insist on this, 
as the friction and criticism which 
such a provision might engender 
would do more harm than good to the 
industry. It is submitted more in the 
line of a suggestion in the hope that 
the time will come when estimates 
will be paid for. It costs the contrac- 
tor time and money to make an esti- 
mate, and he should be paid for this 
service on the same principle that any 
professional man is paid for a con- 





sultation. 





1. Contractors will submit bids for 
electrical work upon condition that a 
full set of plans, specifications and 
general conditions be placed at their 
disposal for a reasonable time, free 
of cost, for use in their office for the 
purpose of preparing an estimate. If 
for any reason the contractor is not 
so supplied with plans and specifica- 
tions, he shall charge a fee for mak- 
ing his estimate to cover the cost and 
extra risk involved. 


2. The standard form of contract of 
the American Institute of Architects 
is to be the basis used for all bids, 
unless otherwise decided by agree- 
ment. 


3. The contractor shall be paid 
monthly in cash at least 85 per cent of 
the value of the materials delivered 
and of the labor performed. 


4. Each contract shall provide for 
prompt payment and require final in- 
spection and payment in full within 
thirty days of the completion of the 
work covered by said contract regard- 
less of the final settlement for the 
building as a whole, or for the work 
of any other trade. 


5. Differences arising between the 
contractor and other parties on a con- 








tract are to be subject to, and settled 
by arbitration. 


6. The contractor shall not be re- 
sponsible for loss due to any delay in 
the execution of the contract when 
such delay is in no way his fault. The 
time lost on account of strikes, lock- 
outs, fire, washouts, delays by trans- 
portation companies, or by any other 
causes over which the contractor has 
no control, will be added to the time 
allowed for completion of the work 
covered by the contract. 


7. The contractor will not include 
in his estimate any charges for surety 
bonds or insurance not required by 
law; or any general charges for clean- 
ing, removal of rubbish, patching or 
repairing of plaster, brick or terra 
cotta; for breaking of glass, for office 
or telephone service, for water, light, 
heat, fire insurance, scaffolding, use of 
general gangway, of hoisting appa- 
ratus, or of inclosures or stairs; or 
any other similar charges, unless 
agreed upon in advance. 

8. The contractor shall not be re- 
quired to cut any work except his 
own and shall not be required to cut, 
alter or move even his own work if 
the need be due to any cause for 
which he is not responsible. 





A Standard Code of Practice for Electrical Contractors 


g. Unless specifically provided for 
in the contract, an extra charge will 
be made for any special finish or vari- 
ation from the standard materials. 


10. Changes in or additions to con- 
tract plans or specifications shall be 
made the subject of estimate, or shall 
be based on the time and materials in- 
volved. 


11. If the regular and normal pro- 
gress of the work is held up on ac- 
count of extras or changes or other 
causes over which the contractor has 
no control, an interference or inter- 
ruption charge shall be made, depend- 
ing on the extent of the interference 
or interruption. 


12. A fair price will be charged for 
drafting or engineering services when 
the contractor is called upon to render 
such services. 


13. The contractor shall not include 
temporary lighting in his estimate un- 
less the quantities are distinctly 
stated. In no case should he include 
in an estimate maintenance or cost of 
current except on a percentage basis. 

14. “Cost” shall be understood to 
mean cost of materials and labor, plus 
the administrative or overhead ex- 
pense. 
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Finding the Real Cost of Appliance Selling 


How a Great Central-Station Syndicate Has Analyzed 
Its Retail Merchandise Sales, Charging Its Local Merchan- 
dising Departments With the Proper Share of Expense 


N OLD Dutchman of my ac- 
A rsintanee who had accumu- 

lated something more than half 
a million by a combination of frugal- 
ity and shrewdness, told me once that 
the real inside secret of success in 
running a general store consists in 
making every department pay its in- 
dividual profit. He recited how, in 
Three Rivers, Mich., he had estab- 
lished a grocery department in con- 
nection with his general store. At the 
end of the year that department was 
losing money for him at the rate of a 
dollar a day. ‘“So-o-o, I chust shuts 
‘em up,” said old John. 

He went on to explain that nine men 
out of ten think of business either in 
too great detail or in too wide gen- 
eralities. “‘SSomedimes counting der 
grains uf sand in der sugar, und 
somedimes lumping a liddle dtrip to 
Chucago into der over-der-head egx- 
penses.” 

I was reminded of old John’s philos- 
ophy of accounts the other day when 
Harry McConnell gave me the details 
of how his company is now keeping 
books on its merchandising depart- 
ment. As is well known, McConnell’s 
people are a mighty shrewd and suc- 
cessful organization. Other central 
station syndicates may be nearer to 
the spotlight, but none, I am willing to 
wager, is nearer to bed rock. Which 
makes McConnell’s story all the more 
interesting and valuable to other cen- 
tral stations who, through reading 
this experience, may be led to take a 
hard, honest look at their own book- 
keeping systems. 


THE CASE OF THE PROFITS THAT 
WERE NOT 


. The story rightly begins in a meet- 
ing of executives some three years 
ago. They were going over the an- 
nual reports and one item stood out 
with particularly pleasing prominence 
—“Net profit on appliances, $60,000.” 
The big men looked upon this as so 


By FRANK B. RAE, JR. 


much “velvet,” because appliances for 
some vague reason are not supposed to 
yield a central station any direct 
profit, most central stations being well 
content if they break even on this de- 
partment. 

At the next meeting a veritable 
small riot started when the same item 


keeping.” Then he told that assem- 
blage of hard-headed, astute and suc- 
cessful business men that they were 
all wrong in their accountancy meth- 
ods, that they had been kidding them- 
selves with a system which showed a 
false profit in one place and a burden- 
some expense in another. It is true 

















One way to get at the amount of rent to be charged to the appliance end of the central 
station’s business was to find out how much the utility company could save on its office rent 
by moving away from its present location to less expensive quarters that would provide 


adequately for its public-utility business alone 


was read—‘“Net loss on appliances, 
$38,000.” You can imagine the apo- 
plectic executives fainting in their 
chairs at this little difference, on the 
wrong side of the ledger, of $100,000 
in a single year. McConnell was 
dragged upon the carpet much after 
the manner, I imagine, that Charlie 
Chaplin makes an entrance. 


BOOKKEEPING THE ANSWER 


But the comedy stopped right there. 
McConnell had spent a year getting 
ready for that grilling, and he had the 
answer on the tip of his tongue. It 
consisted of one word; namely, ‘“‘Book- 


that the final sum available for divi- 
dends was the same—everything else 
equal, the final sum available for divi- 
dends is the same whether you keep 
any books at all or not—but the big 
idea in accountancy is to know the 
facts about a business, and the old 
method produced reports which con- 
sisted not of facts but fiction. 

“Why, gentlemen,” said McConnell}, 
in effect, “last year, instead of mak- 
ing $60,000, as you supposed, you 
actually lost over $100,000. If we fig- 
ured our present year’s business on 
the old basis we’d be making $104,000 
instead of losing $28,000. As a mat- 
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ter of fact we are a great deal better 
off this year than last—about $50,000 
net better off.” 

The system which accomplished this 
result is not of itself anything very 
wonderful. It took a lot of hard work 
upon the part of McConnell and 
George Bauer, the certified public ac- 
countant, but after the system was 
finished and installed one was com- 
pelled to wonder why the books were 
kept in any other way. 


MAKING EACH DEPARTMENT 
PAY ITS WAY 


The whole system is based on the 
principle set forth by my Dutch 
friend: “Success consists in making 
every department pay its individual 
profit.” McConnell believed that the 
appliance department and the com- 
mercial department should be sep- 
arated and each made to stand on its 
own feet. The old system bulked the 
expenses of the two departments and 
then arbitrarily apportioned it again. 
Nobody knew the cost of selling either 
appliances or electricity. 

Our friend, Edward N. Hurley, 
when he was chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, had quite a bit to 
say on this subject of knowing your 
costs. He pointed out, among other 
pertinent facts, that the merchant who 
doesn’t know his costs does not know 
how to price his goods and conse- 
quently is a dangerous competitor for 
other merchants. 


CosT KNOWLEDGE WILL HELP BOTH 
CONTRACTOR AND CENTRAL STATION 


Which brings us to another very 
vital point in this whole discussion; 
which is, that because central stations, 
as a class, do not know their merchan- 
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dising costs, they are dangerous com- 
petitors of the contractor and dealer. 

Half the friction between these two 
groups of the electrical trade is un- 
doubtedly due to this one fact—neither 
side knows its costs or else they have 
no common basis for finding costs. 
And so, when the contractors or 
dealers price their stuff so as to 
make a profit the central station be- 
rates them for a crew of unmasked 
highwaymen, and when the central 
station man sells appliances or does 
job work at prices that would put an 
independent businessman in_ limbo, 
the contractors and dealers accuse him 
of willfully and maliciously ruining 
them. 

The trouble, I say, is that they 
either do not know costs at all or they 
use such different methods of arriv- 
ing at costs that the resultant prices 
are far apart. If Brother Goodwin— 
the man who is so manfully and intel- 
ligently striving to line up the trade 
in peace and amity through his elec- 
trical merchandising plan—will put 
even more emphasis on bookkeeping in 
his propaganda I am convinced he will 
have easier sledding. 


% * 


UT to get back to McConnell and 
Be cost-finding system. He 

started with this basic idea: To 
charge against the merchandising de- 
partment all costs which could be 
eliminated if the companies did not 
sell appliances. The best way to un- 
derstand what is meant by this is to 
consider the item of rent: McCon- 
nell’s companies are all housed in good 
quarters in prominent locations, and 
are provided with first-class appli- 
ance sales rooms. Supposing they 




































Items Entering Into Expense of Appliance Department 


Direct Costs 


Direct costs 
Superintendence 
department 
Cost of appliances 
Cost of installation 
Materials and supplies 
Jobbing work cost 
Total direct costs 


jobbing 


General Expenses 


Stable 
penses 

Store room expenses 

Shop expenses 

General miscellaneous ex- 
penses 

Total general expenses 


and auto ex- 


Selling Expenses 


Commercial department 

Commercial management 

Salesmen’s' salaries and 
expenses 


Demonstration 

Appliance advertising 

Rents 

Office supplies and ex- 
penses 

Stationery and printing 

Insurance 

Miscellaneous 

Total commercial depart- 
ment expenses 


Accounting Departm’t 


Superintendence 
Salaries of clerks 
Rent 
Office supplies and ex- 
penses 

Printing and stationery 
Miscellaneous 

Total accounting expenses 


Treasury Department 
Superintendence 


Salaries collectors 
clerks 


and 


Rent 

Office supplies and ex- 
penses 

Printing and stationery 

Uncollectible bills 

Removal of appliances 

Legal expenses 

Miscellaneous 

Allow and overcharges 

Total treasury  depart- 
ment expenses 


Total Selling Expenses 


Administration expenses 

Salaries and expenses of 
general manager and 
clerks 

Rent 

Office supplies 
penses 

Printing and stationery 

Miscellaneous 

Total administration ex- 
penses 

Total expenses 

Net revenue 


and ex- 
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were not selling appliances, how much 
could they save on the item of rent }y 
moving to quarters which would pro- 
vide adequately for their public utility 
business alone? Whatever this sav- 
ing would amount to is charged 
against the appliance department as 
rent, for it was always found that a 
suitable location for a central station 
office — sans appliances—could be 
found for considerably less money 
than their elaborate show rooms cost 
them. 

Erecting this dividing line between 
the appliance department and all other 
departments of the business, McCon- 
nell proceeded to isolate the costs of 
the items of expense shown in the 
panel at the bottom of this page. 

Of course, a number of these cosi 
items must be determined arbitrarily. 
The commercial manager’s salary, for 
example, may be divided 80 per cent 
to electricity sales and 20 per cent to 
appliance sales. One has to use good 
judgment in setting these proportions. 
It may be contended that none of the 
commercial manager’s salary ought to 
be charged to appliances because the 
company has to have a commercial 
manager anyway, and nothing would 
be saved here by abandoning the ap- 
pliance department. This is true, but 
it is also true that if the commercial 
manager spent no time in directing 
the sales of appliances he would spend 
all his time promoting the sale of elec- 
tricity and would get proportionately 
greater results in that direction. The 
principle involved is pretty well cov- 
ered in the schedule memorandum 0! 
instructions (see next page) which 
was sent to the various companies 
when the plan was put into effect. 

The results of this system are, that 
instead of going along blindly, pric- 
ing goods in the dark and being a! 
constant loggerheads with the loca! 
dealers and contractors, this group 0! 
central stations now knows where ‘ 
is at and why. 

For example, the report of oi 
newly acquired company revealed the 
fact that certain wiring work which 
cost the company $41.50 to perform 
was billed at $48. This close price 
netted an actual loss. But it 
worse—it injured the local contracto’ S 
of the town by depressing their price- 
below a living level. The compa: 
had no intention of doing this—'¢ 
not know they were doing it at tre 
time. They thought they were asking 
a fair price and that the contractors 
who complained were trying to over 
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Promotion Management 


Salesmen 


Demonstration 


Advertising 


or other displays, etc. 
business. 


accounts. 


Rents 


Office Supplies and Expenses 


janitor’s salary, etc. 
Stationery and Printing 


mercial manager’s office. 
Insurance 


supplies carried in salesroom. 
Miscellaneous 





Method of Charging Selling Expenses 


AND APPORTIONING SALARIES OF THOSE WHOSE WHOLE TIME Is 
NOT EMPLOYED IN APPLIANCE WORK 


Charge to this account proper proportion of salary and expenses of commercial 
manager and his assistants, including clerks and stenographers. 


Charge to this account salaries, commissions and expenses of salesmen engaged 
in selling appliances. Where salesmen 
contracts for gas or electric service, proper proportion of these expenses should 
be charged against commercial expense account of canvassing and soliciting. 


Charge to this account salaries and expenses of demonstrators and items of 
expense incurred in conducting demonstrations for the sale of appliances. 


Charge to this account expenses for advertising sale of applances only. This 
expense should cover advertisements in newspapers, periodicals, window-dressing 
This expense should be regulated by budget commensurate with gross appliance 


General or publicity advertising should be charged to other appropriate expense 


Charge to this account proper proportion of rent of building in which salesroom 
and commercial manager’s office is located. In case building is owned by the 
company rental value of space should be established. 


Charge to this account proper proportion of commercial manager's department 
office supplies and expenses such as light, heat, water, telephone, ice, mops, brooms, 


Charge to this account all expenses of printing and stationery used directly for 
merchandise and jobbing business and proper proportion of that used in com- 


Charge to this account premium paid for insurance on stock of appliances and 


Charge to this account proper proportion of expenses of commercial manager’s 
department other than those covered by accounts enumerated above 


devote part of their time to securing 








charge. It took the cost system to re- 
veal the truth. 


THE Cost OF COST-FINDING Is 
NEVER TOO GREAT 


The objection raised in so many 
quarters against systems of this sort 
is that they require extra clerical 
labor. What of it? If a business is 
to be run on fact instead of by guess- 
work, accounts and records and clerks 
are necessary. As a matter of fact, 
it is my personal belief that the sched- 
ile used is not complete enough; there 
are the items of buying expense and 
taxes, for example, and the income de- 
rived from cash discounts on mer- 
chandise purchases.’ 

The cost of cost-finding is never too 
great. The single fact, referred to 
above, that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission “found that the majority of 
retail merchants do not know accu- 
rately the cost of conducting their 
business” and advised that “there 
must be a decided improvement in this 
direction before competition can be 
placed upon a sound basis” is evidence 
enough that the reasonable expense in- 
Volved is wholly justified. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in one company we exam- 
ined where the total merchandising 


business was running about $150,000 
per year the sum of all the items 
found under “accounting department” 
and “treasury department” in the pre- 
ceding table figured out under this 
system to but $50.95 monthly. 

It has been argued that central sta- 
tions should, in fairness to the deal- 
ers and contractors, evolve a system 
based upon the costs which would ac- 
crue if they were conducting their 
appliance selling as an independent 
business venture, and not on the basis 
of the actual costs as a central station 
department. {i am not convinced of the 
merit of this suggestion. If a central 
station will honestly and fully charge 
every proper item to its appliance sell- 
ing as a department, I think it will be 
found that these costs about equal 
those of the independent business. 

The final proof of any business 
proposition is: “Does it pay?” and 
that is the question I asked of Mc- 
Connell. It does. Since the new 
method of pricing goods according to 
accurate costs went into effect, the 
syndicate did $50,000 more business 
over a period of months the second 
vear than during the same months 
the first, and in that same period it 
added just $50,000 to the nef revenue 
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column. In other words, every dollar 

of their increase was net profit. In 

one property the direct cost of appli- 

ances one year in a single month was 

$1,483.15; next year it was $1,508.53 

—an increase of only $25.38. But the 
revenue the first year was $1,821.61 

and the next year $2,290.77— increase, - 
$469.16. 

That is the final, selfish answer to 
intelligent cost keeping. But there is 
another, and worthier, answer which 
is that while this little central station 
was tucking a profit into the bank, the 
contractors and dealers of the town 
were doing the same thing. 





Electric Signs May Be Operated 
from 7.45 to 11 P. M. Under 
New Ruling of Fuel 


Administrator 


Some fear had recently been felt 
that the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration, in its praiseworthy effort to 
curtail the use of coal for purposes 
not essential to war, would issue a 
drastic order prohibiting the use of 
electric signs and electrical advertis- 
ing displays during the war. 

A ruling just issued by Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Garfield, however, makes 
very reasonable restrictions on the 
operation of such electric signs, re- 
quiring only that signs be not turned 
on before 7.45 p. m. and that they be 
extinguished by 11 p. m. Engineers 
called into consultation by the Fuel 
Administration estimate that the car- 
rying out of the new order will save 
50 per cent of the fuel now used in 
maintaining this class of electrical 
displays. 

The new “electrical-display” order 
makes an exception of signs main- 
tained by small merchants for the 
purpose of directing customers to 
their places of business. These, if 
not of an unreasonable size, will be 
permitted to continue as long as the 
establishment is open for business. 

Experts have determined that at 
least 250,000 tons of coal per year are 
used for display electric lighting in 
the United States. This amount, it is 
estimated, would keep 100,000 people 
warm throughout the winter. 

The restriction order was not made 
general and complete because the Fuel 
Administration desired to give the 
interests involved an opportunity to 
readjust their business. 
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How to Get Your State in Line for the New 
National Contractor-Dealers’ Association 


Calling the Organization Meeting—Adopting the Uni- 
form State Constitution—-Providing for State and 
National Dues—Election of Division Committeemen 


By JAMES R. STRONG 


Past-President N. E. C. A.. and Atlantic Division Chairman for Organization of the New National 


Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers 


T NEW ORLEANS on Oct. 11 
At National Electrical Contrac- 

tors’ Association unanimously 
ratified a new form of constitution 
and organization, which is to take ef- 
fect as soon as fourteen State con- 
tractors’ associations have organized 
along the new lines and have provided 
the national executive committeemen 
who will take over the conduct of the 
new association. 

No time should be lost in getting 
your state in line in this great con- 
tractor-dealer movement. To do this, 
three things are necessary: 


1. Call a meeting of your state asso- 
ciation (or of the contractors of your 
state), naming some centrally located 
city which can be conveniently reached 
from all directions. 

2. Have your association adopt the 
form of state constitution provided by 
the national association (reproduced on 
page 246 of this issue). 

3. Organize under this new constitu- 
tion by electing your state executive 
committee which will in turn elect a 
state chairman and secretary, and a state 
representative on the division executive 
committee. 


Then, as soon as enough states have 
organized and chosen their represen- 
tatives on your division executive com- 
mittee (six in the Atlantic and Cen- 
tral divisions, and two in the Pacific 
division), the respective division or- 
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ganization chairmen will call meet- 
ings of the division executive commit- 
tees, and these will in turn elect the 
national executive committeemen (six 
from the Atlantic and Central divi- 
sions, and two from the Pacific). 
Finally, these fourteen national exec- 
utive committeemen (together with 
the three others appointed by Presi- 
dent Stearnes), will meet at Chicago 
to organize, appoint the national 
chairman, national secretary and treas- 
urer, and formally take over the con- 
duct of the new “National Associa- 
tion of Electric Contractors and Deal- 
ers.” 


THE START BEGINS WITH THE STATE 
ORGANIZATION 


But, as the diagram on page 249 
shows, the beginning of this whole 
great nation-wide movement must 
come right in your own State organ- 
ization. It is essential, therefore, that 
no time be lost in getting your own 
State organization under way—for 
every day of delay in organizing these 
first State organizations means a ¢Or- 
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responding delay in getting the na- 
tional machinery into motion. 

So don’t delay sending out a sum- 
mons for a meeting of your State as- 
sociation (or of the electrical contrac- 
tor-dealers of your State) to meet at 
the most centrally located city of the 
State. 

Explain in your’letters the purpose 
of the meeting—to adopt a new con- 
stitution and by-laws which will open 
a new opportunity for usefulness in 
contractor association work—local, 
State and national. Refer those who 
want to know more about the move- 
ment to this and the October issues of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING,* and to 
the October and November issues of 
the National Electrical Contractor. 


How TO SEND OUT THE CALL FOR THE 
MEETING 


In sending out your meeting notices, 
get a complete list of the contractors 
of your State, whether member or not. 
Send each an announcement of the 
meeting and an invitation to attend. 

Enlist the interest of the jobbers, 
too. Get them to write letters to their 
entire mailing lists, announcing the 
meeting and urging their customers 
and friends to come. Get them to in- 
close card announcements of the meet- 
ing with every letter they mail to cus- 
tomers. Have their salesmen on the 
road “talk” the meeting during calls. 
Get each jobber in the territory to 
write as often as he will, and at least 
two or three times—the last letter be- 
ing timed to reach the contractor-cus- 
tomer only one or two days before the 
date of the meeting. This will show 
the contractors that the jobbers and 
manufacturers are interested, and 
that the meeting is important enough 
for several different big, busy men to 
write them letters about it. 

Saturday afternoon is a good day 
for such an organization meeting. Be- 
ing a half holiday for many already. 
it will minimize the time taken from 
business, both for those near by and 
for those coming from distant points. 

For the morning of the general or- 
ganization meeting, call a meeting of 
your State executive committee or as- 
sociation leaders to meet at the same 
place, say at 10.30 a.m. This commit- 


*Upon request, the publishers of ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING, 239 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City, will send free to any 
one interested, one of these issues telling 
about the new Goodwin Merchandising Plan 
m detail. State association officers should 
take advantage of this offer to have plenty 
of literature explaining the new contractor- 
— movement at the organization meet- 
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tee can then go over the proposed 
form of constitution in advance, study- 
ing it for its relation to local condi- 
tions; outline a schedule of State dues 
which will include the national dues, 
and prepare a budget of income and 
expenses for the first year of the new 
State association—getting all ready in 
advance for action by the convention 
itself at the afternoon meeting. 
Reproduced in this issue is the 
model form of State constitution pro- 
vided by the national association. Its 


the actual setting of the amounts of 
dues to be collected from members, 
and out of which must come the na- 
tional dues. 


LIBERAL OFFER CONCERNING DUES 
AND MEMBERSHIP FEES FOR YEAR 


To facilitate State organization this 
year, the national association has voted 
that, while beginning at once, it will 
collect dues as specified in the national 
constitution, it agrees to return to the 
State association this year, one-half of 
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provisions are general in their appli- 
cation, and with the by-laws it pro- 
vides an admirable mechanism for 
working with the new national consti- 
tution. 

Reference to Article IX of the By- 
Laws will show, however, that no 
amounts have been stipulated for the 
dues of members of the State associa- 
tions. The national constitution gives 
a definite schedule of the dues which 
are to be paid to the national associa- 
tion, but the framers of the model 
form of State constitution wisely left 
to the individual State organizations 


any amount in excess of the present 
income from that State. This refund, 
back to your State, which is offered 
only for the first year, will help pro- 
vide funds to get the State organiza- 
tion under way. 

To help in getting new members for 
the association it was also agreed at 
the New Orleans convention that the 
initiation or membership fee of $10 
be waived until the next annual meet- 
ing of the association. In line with 
this offer, it is suggested that the State 
association also waive association in- 
itiation fees in the case of new mem- 
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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


Vol. 18, 


Form of Constitution and By-Laws 


Provided for Use of State Associations of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, 


by N.E.C.A. Convention at New Orleans, Oct. 11 


CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I. 
The name of this Association shall be “The .............. State 


Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers.” 


ARTICLE II. 


The objects for which this Association is formed are: 

To promote the welfare of its members. 

To distrivute among them the fullest information obtainable in 
regard to all matters affecting the electrical contracting and retail 
electrical merchandising business. 

To issue engineering and data sheets required in electrical engi- 
neering and electrical contracting problems. 

To collect data relating to the business of electrical contracting and 
retail merchandising. 

To aid in bringing about more friendly relations between electrical 
contractors and electrical retail dealers-and others engaged in the 
electrical industry. 

To assist in marketing high grade electrical material and apparatus 
of American manufacture. 

To encourage its members in establishing and conducting attractive 
retail electrical stores. 

To elevate the standard of electrical installations. 

To co-operate with State Boards of Underwriters and State and 
Municipal Inspection Departments, Engineers, Architects, Jobbers, 
Public Utility Companies, Municipal Electric Light and Power Com- 
panies and State and Local Electrical Credit Associations to generally 
improve business conditions. 

To collect and diffuse information affecting merchants, manufac- 
turers, builders and others engaged in erecting buildings. 


ARTICLE III. 


Section 1. The jurisdiction of this Association shall extend to all 
places within the boundaries of the State of ............ 


Section 2. This Association shall form a part of the ............ 
Division of the National Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers and all of its members shall be members of the said National 
Association and the operation of this Association shall at all times be 
in conformity with the Constitution and By-Laws of the said National 
Association. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The officers of this Association shall consist of a State Chairman 
and State Secretary and a State Treasurer, who shall be appointed 
by the State Executive Committee as hereinafter described, who, with 
the exception of the Secretary, shall serve for one year or until their 
suctessors are appointed. 

ARTICLE V. 


Seetion 1. This Association shall be divided into District Associa- 
tions along territorial lines and the territory included in each District 
shall be determined by the State Executive Committee. 


Sec. 2. Nothing in the above shall prevent the sub-division of 
“Districts” into “Locals,” if desired. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Section 1. Management of the Association shall be vested in a 


~ted Executive Committee composed of one member elected by each 
district. 


Sec. 2. State Executive Committeemen shall be elected by the 
Districts at the first -meeting in each fiscal year to serve one year or 
until their successors are elected. 


Sec. 3. This Committee, subject to instructions given by resolution 
passed in any general meeting, shall have entire charge of the affairs 
and funds of the Association. 


Sec. 4. In the absence of instructions on any subject, the State 
Executive Conmittee shall have power to act in its discretion, but its 
action shall be subject to subsequent alteration, amendment or appeal 
by the members present at any subsequent general meeting. 


Sec. 5. In the event that it is impossible for any members of the 
State Executive Committee to attend any meeting of said Committee, 
the State Chairman may appoint a substitute located in the same 
District as such member to attend said meeting in his place. 


Sec. 6. The State Executive Committee shall direct the payment 
of payment of National dues, in accordance with Article IX of the 
National By-laws. 


Sec. 7. Upon failure of the members of any District to elect a 
State Executive Committee member in accordance with Sections 1 and 
2 of this Article, the State Executive Committee is empowered to elect 
a member from such District to fill the vacancy. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The membership of the Association shall be of three classes: 
First: Members. 
Second: Associate Members. 
Third: Honorary Members. 


Section 1. Members are hereby defined as persons, firms or cor- 
porations engaged in the business of electrical contracting and repair- 
ing, including the installation of electrical apparatus and materials, or 
«ngaged in the retailing of electrical supplies, or in both contracting 
and retailing (See Definition of Electrical Contractor and Dealer, Arti- 
cle VIII, Sec. 1), it being understood that such electrical contracting 
and retailing must be their principal business; but the State Executive 
Committee (subject to the approval of the National Executive Com- 
mittee), by the concurrent vote of not less than two-thirds thereof, 
may admit to membership any electrical contractor or dealer who 
does not qualify in all respects, under the above definition. 


Sec. 2 Each member present at any meeting will be entitled 
one vote. Members shall not be entitled to vote by proxy 
See. 8. Associate Members are defined as those persons, firms or 


corporations who sell electrical supplies at retail as a department or 
minor part of their business. 


Sec. 4. Associate Members shall have the right to attend meetings 
and participate in all discussion, receive all data and information 
furnished members, but shall not be entitled to vote. 

Sec. 5. Honorary Membership may, on unanimous recommendation 
of the State Executive Committee, be conferred on anyone not a mem- 
ber of the Association by vote of the Association at any regular 
meeting. Honorary members shall pay no dues and shall not have 
the right to vote. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Section 1. For the purpose of determining whether an individual, 
firm or corporation is engaged in the business of electrical contractor 
or dealer, the following definition shall be used: 


An electrical contractor or dealer shall be any individual, firm or 
corporation carrying a general stock of electrical supplies and who 
may be prepared to make electrical installations. 


He shall have an established location where he transacts his busi- 
ness with the public and must have a sign or placard displayed 
announcing the character of his business and shall maintain the usual 
set of books and records incident to the conduct of any ordinary 
business. 


He shall carry a stock of electrical supplies of not less than $250.00 
for the performance of electrical installation work. 


Sec. 2. The membership of both members and associate members 
shall stand in the name of an individual as representing the person, 
firm of corporation, and the Association shall recognize such indi- 
viduals as authorized to represent as a member such person, firm or 
corporation, with power to vote at meetings. 


Each individual, firm or corporation shall be entitled to name an 
alternate in addition to the representative in whose name the member- 
ship shall stand; but no individual, firm or corporation shall change 
its representative or alternate during any fiscal year of the Association 
except with the approval and consent of the Credentials Committee. 


No member or associate member shall be represented at the 
National, Division or State meetings by any member of a labor organ- 
ization. 


Sec. 3. Any member or associate member operating a branch 
house shall pay additional dues for said branch, equal to 50 per cent of 
the dues of the Association. 


For the purpose of determining what is a branch house, the follow- 
infi definition shall apply: A branch house shall comprise an estab- 
lishment operating as is defined in Article VII and Aiticle VIII of the 
Constitution, provided, however, that said branch is operated under the 
identical name of the main house. If, however, the name of the branch 
differs in any way from the name of the main house it shall be consti- 
tuted as separate membership. Nothing in this definition shall be con- 
sidered as meaning that the cstablishment of a temporary office in 
another location for the purpose of making an individual installation 
shall be considered a branch house. 


ARTICLE IX. 


This Constitution may be revised or amended at any general meet- 
ing by a two-thirds vote of the members present; but such revision or 
amendment shall not become operative until approved by the National 
Executive Committee. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICL«: I. 


Section 1. Regular meetings of the State Association shall be held 
quarterly at such times and places as may be determined by the State 
Executive Committee. 


Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall designate one of the quar- 
terly meetings as the annual meeting. 


Sec. 3. Special meetings of the State Association must be called by’ 
the State Chairman at the written request of a majority of the State 
Executive Committee. Notice of such special meeting, giving time and 
place, must be sent by the Secretary to each member at least two weeks 
prior to time of such meeting. 


Sec. 4. Meetings of the State Executive Committee shall be held 
upon request of one-third of its members or upon call of the State 
Chairman at such time and place as may be designated by them or him. 


ARTICLE II, 


After the meeting has been called to order by the presiding officer, 
the following order of business shall be observed: 
1. Roll Call. 
2. Approval of the Minutes of Previous Meeting. 
. Communications. 
. Reports of Officers. 
. Reports of Committees and action thereon. 
. Unfinished Business. 
New Business. 
. Suggestions by Members. 
Adjournment. 
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ARTICLE Iii. 


Section 1. The State Executive Committee shall elect the State 
Chairman at its first meeting in each fiscal year to serve one year or 
until his successor is elected, who may or may not be one of the 
members elected by the Districts. ‘ 

In case the State Chairman is not one of the members elected from 
one of the Districts, his appointment as State Chairman makes him a 
member of the State Executive Committee. 


Sec. 2. The State Chairman shall preside at.all meetings of the 
State Association and State Executive Committee and direct the 
minutes of the meetings and all reports of committees and other com- 
munications to be read, and approve all warrants issued by the State 
Secretary for payment of bills, if such bills are a proper charge against 
the Association. 


Sec. 3. In case of the absence of the State Chairman, a temporary 
Chairman shall be appointed by the State Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Section 1. A State Secretary shall be chosen by the State Execu- 
tive Committee to serve subject to their approval and his compensa- 
tion shall be fixed by such Committee. 


Sec. 2. The State Secretary shall keep the books of the Associa- 
tion and shall perform such duties as may be delegated to him by the 
members at a general meeting or by the State Executive Committee. 
He shall serve as Secretary of the State Executive Committee. 


Sec. 3. The Secretary may be required to furnish a bond of an 
amount to be determined by the State Executive Committee for the 
faithful performance of his duties. The cost of such bond to be paid 
by the Association. 


ARTICLE V. 
Section 1. The State Treasurer shall be elected by the State 


Executive Committee at its first meeting in each fiscal year, to serve 
one year or until his successor is elected. 


Sec. 2. He shall be the custodian of all the Association's funds, 
subject to the control of the State Executive Committee. He shall 
deposit such funds in banks or trust companies approved by the State 
Executive Committee. He shall pay all bills against the Association 
after warrants for the same have been issued by the State Secretary 
and countersigned by the State Chairman, and shall make a written 
statement of all receipts and disbursements at each annual meeting. 


Sec. 3. The Treasurer shall furnish a bond of an amount to be 
determined by the State Executive Committee for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties. The cost of such bond shall be paid by the 
Association. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The offices of Secretary and Treasurer may be held by the same 
individual. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The fiscal year of the Association shal] begin January Ist and 
terminate December 31st, annually. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Section 1. The State Executive Committee shall have the power 
to appoint such sub-committees as it may from time to time deem 
necessary. 

Sec. 2. The State Executive Committee shall have the authority 
to employ such help as may be required and provide such equipment 
as may be necessary to conduct the business of the Association. 


Sec. 3. The matter of allowances for hotel and traveling expenses 
of officers, committees, members and others incurred in carrying out 
the business of the Association shall be in the hands of the State 
Executive Committee with full power. 


Sec. 4. The general office, as well as branch offices, shall be located 
at such places as the State Executive Committee may from time to 
time determine. 

Sec. 5. The State Executive Committee shall direct an annual 
audit of the books of the Association by competent auditors. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the State Executive Committee at 
its last meeting in each fiscal vear to elect the Division Executive 
Committeeman. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Section 1. The membership fee shall be $ 
the National membership fee. 

Sec. 2. The annual dues shall be $ plus the dues of the 
National Association. 


which shall include 
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Sec. 3. Dues shall be paid quarterly in advance on the first day of 
January, April, July and October. 

Sec. 4. The State Executive Committee may allow a discount from 
the State dues at any time the receipts are in their judgment in excess 
of the State Association’s requirements. This section does not give the 
State Executive Committee power to change the National Association 
dues. 

Sec. 5. Upon a majority vote of the State Lxecutive Committee the 
State membership fec may be suspended or reduced for a period not 
to exceed one quarter and in the event of a reduction of the member- 
ship fee the State Executive Committee shall determine the amount 
of membership fee during the quarter so affected. 


ARTICLE X. 


No member in arrears on the books of the Association for 90 days 
shall have any vote or other privilege of membership until the account 
is settled and may be dropped from the roll by a majority vote of the 
State Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE XI 
Section 1. The members present at any meeting of the Association 
will constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


Sec. 2. A majority shall constitute a quorum at all meetings of the 
State Executive Committee and special committees. 


ARTICLE XIU. 


By a two-thirds vote of the entire State Executive Committee any 
member may be expelled for any cause, provided, however, that such 
member is given an opportunity to be heard before the said Com 
mittee. On the question of such expulsfon neither the accusing 
member nor the accused shall be entitled to vote, and such expulsion 
shall terminate his membership in the National and State Associations 


ARTICLE XIII 


Application for membership shall be made on form provided for 


the purpose, which form shall contain the endorsement of three (3) 
members located in the district in which the applicant operates. This 
application shall be sent to the State Secretary, who shall submit the 
same to the State Executive Committee, either at a meeting or by mail 
and upon receipt of a majority affirmative vote of said Committee, the 
applicant shall be declared elected 


ARTICLE XIV 
Resignations shall be sent to the Secretary and shall thereafter be 
acted upon at the next meeting of the State Executive Committee, but 
the member resigning shall be amenable to all the rules and regula 
tions of the Association until such resignation is accepted 
ARTICLE XV 
The membership of any member by or against whom proceeding 
in bankruptey or other proceedings based on insolvency are hereafter 
instituted, or of any member who makes an assignment for the benefit 
of his creditors, shall immediately terminate as a result of such act, 
without further action in the premises on the part of the Association 


ARTICLE XVI 

The interest of each member in the funds, investments and other 
assets of the Association shall be the same as the interests of each 
other member therein, but the interest therein of each member whose 
membership shall terminate for any reason, whether as provided by 
Article X, Article XII, Article XIV or Article XV of these By-Laws, or 
otherwise than through the dissolution of the Association shall, ipso 
facto, immediately cease and determine. 


ARTICLE XVII. 


The State Executive Committee shall elect annually as Counsel a 
regular, practising attorney, prescribe his duties as determine his 
compensation. : 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


Section 1. All motions or resolutions offered at meetings shall, if 
requested by the Chairman, be reduced to writing before being voted 
upon. 


Sec. 2. All motions or resolutions passed by the Association or by 
the State Executive Committee either at a meeting or by mailed ballot, 
shall be of the same force and effect as these By-Laws 

ARTICLE XIX. 

These By-Laws may be revised or amcnded at any general mecting 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present, but such amendments 
shall not become operative until approved by the National Executive 
Committee. 
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bers coming in during the year. This 
should be a great help in enrolling 
new members at the outset of the new 
organization. 


MAKING UP THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
BUDGET 


One of the duties of the executive 
committee before the organization 
meeting takes place will be to outline 
a budget of expenditures for the State 
association’s work, based on the avail- 
able income from that part of the dues 
which goes into the funds of the State 
association. 


To gage the possible income, put 
down on paper the number of contrac- 
tors doing a business of less than $12,- 
000; those between $12,000 and $25,- 
000, those between $25,000 to $50,000, 
etc., and estimate the probable income 
in dues receivable by the State asso- 
ciation from each class. Sum these 
up, add to the amount any refund to 
be expected from the national associa- 
tion as already explained, and you will 
have the amount of funds available 
under the schedule shown. The State 
association referred to, which has 
adopted a schedule, expects to spend 


each year on State association work 
the following: 


Salary of secretary (part time).......$1.800 
CCS BONE os 65 ia 6 ie hee whens mame eee 300 
SSEGTICSRATINION ons ecce. cz Uiediae nic crea eleemoiars 500 
MRO OIING: <6 os. oor ciel arc ve eererelace a a meceroaens 120 
Traveling CxXPCNsges. 2.65. 6s es teacs iis 500 
StHHIONGEY s o6o cc ea haere eee wanes — 250 
PURINSG 6 ..weviwslobsaedacaie aes 160 

MGRCN oo oc el ie ea ask ae . . $3,970 


This amount, roughly $4,000, will 
be made up from the dues paid in by 
150 contractors, at least 100 of whom 
are in the “less-than-$12,000” class, 
while of the remaining fifty, twenty- 
five do a business between $12,000 and 


~ 


$25,000 a vear. 
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A schedule of dues which will meet 
the estimated expenses should be 
worked out in this way in advance, 
and offered to the association itself 
for adoption. 


GET A GOOD SPEAKER TO EXPLAIN 
PURPOSES OF REORGANIZATION 


When the meeting itself is called to 
order, some well-known speaker who 
is familiar with the national associa- 
tion movement should be called upon 
to give a short talk, explaining the 
purpose of the new constitution and 
form of organization, and the benefits 
thus brought to the local and State as- 
sociations. One of the division chair- 
men can be asked to be present, and 
after his talk the members should be 
encouraged to ask questions to satisfy 
themselves on any doubtful points. 

The speaker who discusses the pur- 
poses of the new constitution should 
point out the increased usefulness and 
scope of the association in its new 
form. The membership, for example, 
will be considerably enlarged, draw- 
ing on the 25,000 to 35,000 contrac- 
tor-dealers and retailers now in busi- 
ness in the United States. 

The new plan of governing the na- 
tional and State associations by their 
executive committees will remove the 
routine details of operating the or- 
ganization from the association mem- 
bership as a whole, thus eliminating 
political discussion and leaving the 
convention sessions free for the dis- 
cussion of subjects of immediate busi- 
ness interest and usefulness to con- 
tractor members. Educational pro- 
grams can thus be made a feature of 
convention meetings, with papers, 
talks and addresses on merchandising, 
accounting and business topics. 


REPORT TO NATIONAL OFFICIALS 


After the constitution is adopted, 
the State should be subdivided into 
“districts” along territorial lines, a 
district being taken as a geographical 
division of the State, or a section ly- 
ing about some important center of 
population. 

The State executive committee 
should then elect the division execu- 
tive committeeman who will repre- 
sent the State on the division commit- 
tee. The result of this election should 
be communicated at once to your divi- 
sion chairman: James R. Strong, 140 
West Thirtieth Street, New York 
City, for the Atlantic division; Ear- 
nest McCleary, Stevens Building, De- 
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troit, Mich., for the Central division, 
and H. C. Reid, 507 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, for the Pacific 
division. 

Furnish your division chairman 
also with a list of your State mem- 
bership, the names and addresses of 
your State chairman, secretary, treas- 
urer and the members of your State 
executive committee. 

When all the above has been com- 
pletely carried out, a complete report 
should be provided, of which send one 
copy to President Robley S. Stearnes, 
336 Camp Street, New Orleans; one 
to Harry C. Brown, national secre- 
tary, 41 Martin Building, Utica, N. 
Y., and one to your division chair- 
man. 


MAKE IT AN “OPEN MEETING” 


It is strongly recommended that 
this organization meeting be thrown 
wide open to all persons interested, 
and that a special invitation be ex- 
tended to the central stations operat- 


Vol. 18, No. 5 
ing in the territory (whether in the 
merchandising business or not) to 
have representatives present to become 
thoroughly familiar with the move- 
ment under way and the benefits it 
offers them as central stations. Like 
any other merchant, a central station 
doing merchandising may become an 
associate member of the association. 
Department stores, hardware stores 
and other non-electrical dealers hav- 
ing electrical departments should also 
be urged to attend the meeting and to 
become associate members. 

And not only should this first or- 
ganization meeting be an “open meet- 
ing,” but every session thereafter 
ought to be free of access to all in- 
terested persons. The _ association 
members have nothing to hide, and 
there should be no attempt at secrecy 
for this is bound to arouse suspicion, 
however innocent the proceedings be- 
hind the closed doors. The “open- 
door” policy in association work has 
come to stay. 


Helping to “Brighten Up the Farm” 


A. MacLAUGHLIN, who runs 

R an electric store at Galesburg, 

e Ill., recently decided to pick 

up some extra shekels by selling farm- 

lighting plants. In looking about for 

a car he could use as a demonstrator 

he found a bargain in a Ford closed- 
type delivery car. 

At first thought a car with a closed 
body for this work did not seem par- 
ticularly appealing. But since the 
idea has been worked out Mr. Mac- 
Laughlin is highly satisfied with it. 
In the closed body the demonstrator 


plant is protected from the weather. 
Moreover, there is plenty of room in- 
side to carry other saleable things 
electric besides the plant itself. One 
thing that always goes with the 
wagon is a Beardslee collapsibie fix- 
ture, which is used to make demon- 
strations more effective. Another 
advantage of the closed body is that 
it provides a wide space for adver- 
tising. As Mr. MacLaughlin says on 
the rear of his car, he “believes in 
signs,” and displays plenty of them 
as he drives about the country. 




















The farm-lighting demonstration car of a Galesburg electric-shop man. I 
picture note the collapsible fixture which hangs in the car and is already wired. 


In the left-hand 
It can be 


taken into a farmer’s house to make the demonstration more effective 
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How a “Community” Estimator Helps 
the Electrical Contractors of Spokane 


By Means of a Central Estimating Bureau Duplication of 
Effort Is Eliminated, Proper Overhead Is Included in All Bids. 
and More Time Is Available for Getting Up Each Estimate 


OR the last year and a half the 

electrical contractors and dealers 

of Spokane, Wash., have had in 
effect an organization a feature of 
which is a co-operative agreement 
whereby all estimating is done at one 
central office by an expert in this line. 
This man is a salaried employee who 
serves all members of the organization 
impartially and applies standard meth- 
ods to his work. 

The plan does away with the loss 
and duplication of effort entailed when 
a number of contractors all figured 
separately on a job which, of course, 
could be awarded to only one. It in- 
sures against the possibility of not 
adding in sufficient overhead, at the 
same time it leaves to the individual 
contractor the determination of the 
profit which he wishes his bid to carry. 
Furthermore, the scheme practically 
eliminates the rush estimating which 
occurred when bidders secured plans 
only at the eleventh hour, because 
plans are now turned in to the esti- 
mator by the first man to receive them. 
Estimates are then promptly made and 
the man who hears of the job late or 
who decides at the last minute to enter 
a bid is able to secure immediately a 
carefully prepared, itemized estimate 
of labor, material and overhead, to 
which he has only to add the profit he 
desires to include. 


How THE PLAN WAS DEVELOPED 


The plan was developed by one of 
the Spokane contractors, who early 
conceived the idea of some organiza- 
tion formed along co-operative lines. 
His scheme was to reduce wasteful 
duplication and to protect the contrac- 
tors from the harm which any line of 
business must suffer when individual 
firms, for one reason or another, cut 
below true cost figures. The corpora- 
tion formed is entirely in accord with 
the laws of the State of Washington. 
In fact, it is so far from being an 
‘illegal combination” that it marks a 


long stride toward the more modern 
methods which the federal trade com- 
mission has recommended as_ the 
proper basis on which all business 
should be conducted. 

The first step was the drafting of 
an agreement among a group of elec- 
trical contractors and the incorpora- 
tion of the Electrical Engineering 
Company, which is the name of the 
organization. Twelve contractors 
came in at the outset, each taking a 
certain amount of stock in the new 
company, and each signing an agree- 
ment with that company to observe 
certain rules in the conduct of busi- 
ness. Each contractor conducts his 
own affairs as independently as_ be- 
fore and is not subject to interfer- 
ence. 

The Electrical Engineering Com- 


pany agrees to make up estimates on 
all plans and specifications brought in 
by stockholders and to furnish any 
stockholder on request a complete list 
of the material required on the job, 
itemized with costs. Each stockholder 
has an equal right to any cost esti- 
mates made up by the company. To 
insure the handling of all estimating 
through the one office, each stock- 
holder contracts to turn in to the com- 
pany for estimate all plans on work 
exceeding $100 in value on which he 
intends to bid. 


How THE SYSTEM WORKS 


The company estimator having pre- 
pared an itemized statement of cost of 
labor and materials on any job, he 
adds thereto a percentage which has 
been beforehand accepted and agreed 

















This expert “community estimator” prepares an itemized statement of the cost of labor 
ind material for each job submitted—to which each contractor then adds his own percentages 
for overhead and labor, naming his own figures in the bid which he submits. Such a plan 
does away with the loss and duplication of effort entailed were all the contractors to figure 


separately on the job, which, after all, can be awarded to only one suecessful bidder. 
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to by stockholders as the proper over- 
head charge, and also another percent- 
age which has been found to cover the 
actual cost of making up the estimate, 
and which must be paid to the com- 
pany by the successful bidder. This 
latter percentage is the sole source of 
income of the Electrical Engineering 
Company. Thus it will be noted that 
the company is maintained by funds 
earned by estimating plans and that 
these funds come only from successful 
bidders. 

One-half of this cost-of-estimating 
charge is paid to the company when 
work on any contract is commenced, 
and the remainder must be paid from 
the first payment on the work which 
the contractor receives. As security 
for the payment of this charge, and 
the fulfillment of other obligations in- 
volved, the stockholders have depos- 
ited their stock, indorsed in blank, 
with the company and with it the 
power of attorney, vested in the secre- 
tary of the company, who is also the 
estimator and the only salaried offi- 
cial. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment the secretary can confiscate this 
stock within five days after due notice 
that a breach of contract has occurred, 
provided the offending stockholder 
does not make good the default within 
that time. 


OPTION IN CASE OF WITHDRAWAL 

In case any stockholder fails, dies, 
makes assignment for benefit of cred- 
itors, undergoes bankruptcy, or re- 
tires, a separate agreement into which 
he enters at the time of joining the 
company, gives to the other stockhold- 
ers an option to purchase the Elec- 
trical Engineering Company’s stock of 
the retiring contractor at its book 
value at the time. This insures 
against the assignment of rights in a 
way inimical to the interests of other 
stockholders. 

It should be noted that the estimates 
prepared by the company estimator in- 
clude three items: (1) Labor and ma- 
terials; (2) a certain percentage of 
the labor and material total which is 
a constant and is added for all con- 
tractors alike as so much overhead, 
and (3) another constant percentage 
which has been found by experience to 
be the cost of making up estimates. 
This latter item includes Electrical 
Engineering Company overhead and 
operating expense. This third per- 
centage is made up of salary of esti- 
mator, office rent, telephone, etc., and 
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amounts to approximately $225.00 per 
month. Now the gross or sum of 
these three items is submitted to those 
stockholders who call for estimates on 
a job, as the actual total cost of the 
work. Each then decides indepen- 
dently on the profit he wishes to make 
on the job and adds that profit to get 
the figure he will turn in as his bid. 


METHOD OF ESTIMATING 


The experience of many firms has 
been combined to develop the most 
effective methods of making up esti- 
mates, and as now carried on the work 
of the estimating office is highly effi- 
cient. When a set of , lueprints comes 
in, the first requisite is a skeleton 
tracing of each floor plan, showing the 
location of outlets and switches and 
with the wiring laid out, and showing 
size of conduits, number of wires re- 
quired in each, etc. To facilitate this 
tracing the estimator has a table with 
a glass top, beneath which a row of 25- 
watt lamps are placed around the in- 
side of the frame. 

The tracings are made in pencil, and 
various sizes of conduit as well as 
number of wires carried are shown by 
different colored crayon. As the esti- 
mator counts the number of outlets 
he keeps tally with a ratchet counter 
in his left hand as he makes a 
check mark beside each. outlet on the 
tracing. 


CHECKING UP THE OUTLETS 

When each floor plan is gone over in 
this way a glance assures him that 
none have been omitted and the dial 
records the number to be entered on 
the material sheet. When the esti- 
mator has decided upon size and loca- 
tion of conduits, he sketches these in, 
using different colored crayons to dis- 
tinguish different runs. A legend de- 
fines each color and before the tracing 
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Know Your Costs 
If your “overhead” runs 23 per cent of 
your year’s gross business, and 
If you want to make Io per cent profit, 
To find your selling price— 


You must add 50 per cent to your costs 
for labor and material. 
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is finished a rotometer is run over 
each color and the total length re- 
corded on the sheet. 

Multigraphed lists of materials are 
made up in a convenient order and a 
supply kept on hand. The same order 


_ is followed on every job, in so far as 


the items on the list are required. 
From the tracing of each floor plan the 
estimator takes off the number of out- 
let boxes, fixture studs, pull boxes, 
switch boxes, etc., and enters the totals 
on a conveniently ruled sheet large 
enough to allow space for all items on 
an average job. When all the tracings 
are so entered on the sheet the several! 
columns are totaled and the quantity 
of each kind of material is entered op 
posite the proper items on a multi- 
graphed list. 


PRICED TO SUIT QUANTITY 


When the material list is complete 
as to quantities the estimator refers 
to his current list for prices. The 
materials in this price list are entered 
in the same order as on the multi- 
graphed form, and for each item two 
unit prices are entered and kept up to 
date—one in black ink, which is the 
current large quantity rate, and an- 
other in red ink, a slightly higher fig- 
ure, which is the current rate of 
charge if the quantity is small. This 
price distinction gives the job the ad 
vantage of a discount if the quantit) 
is large, and allows the dealer the 
usual higher rate where a retail quan 
tity is required. 

When unit and total prices are en 
tered upon the multigraphed form th 
estimator adds the cost of labor, as he 
figures it to be. The form is then 
totaled and is ready for the contracto! 
With this form goes an identificatio 
sheet, carrying the number of the jo). 
name of building, location, owner. 
architect, and date bids will be opene«’ 
It also carries the three cost totals «: 
ready mentioned. To this over-all co-' 
total the contractor adds profit anc 
turns in his bid. If successful "« 
takes the tracings prepared by ‘'' 
estimator and uses these in laying «| 
his work. 

This scheme has the hearty indor-:- 
ment of all those who are co-operat:'£ 
in the plan. The saving it effects ci 
not, of course, be rated in dollars «6 
cents, but its economies are appare"' 
and it is agreed that it has been ‘“¢ 
means of placing electrical contracting 
in Spokane on the proper business 
basis. 
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“One night I ran across that question sheet, and I sat down 
in my study and took myself apart—looked at the pieces through 
a microscope. It was a messy job, for no man likes to admit 


his weaknesses even to himself. 


“I ‘took stock’—health, courage, stick-to-it-iveness, neatness. LY 
disposition, acquisitiveness,—all the qualities good and bad that p2 
make up the sum of a fellow’s personality. 


“And I found out that about all that ailed me was that I didn't | 


have any life plan.” 


Lonnie Be geen) 
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“Facts to Consider About Oneself” 


The Brass Tack Brigade Takes Stock of Its Individual 
Abilities and Discovers That a “Life Plan” Is the Hidden 
Mainspring That Drives Toward Success in Selling 


66 ON’T ask me how business 
is,” said Davis, as I walked 
into his office. ‘Tell me how 

to get men to handle it. We're 

swamped—and these square-headed 
stevedores we’ve got on the payroll 
are driving me crazy.” 

‘“Where’s the old Brass Tack Brig- 
ade?” IT asked. “I never saw the day 
when there was too much business for 
that gang.” 

Which was the exact truth. The 
fanious sales force of the Combination 
Gas & Electric Company—known 
throughout the industry as the Brass 
Tack Brigade—could get more busi- 
ness quicker and handle it with less 
trouble than any equal number of men 
in the country. They had never yet 
tailed to break any sales record that 
they went after. With them selling 
Was « sport; and the more difficult 
the conditions, the keener they were to 
WIn. 

“Brass Tack buncomb!” exclaimed 
Davis. “Why, didn’t you know that 
nalf the old gang is in the army? And 
the deuce of it is that they took the 


present crew has about as much am- 


By FRANK B. RAE, Jr. 


bition as a hobo with the hookworm. 
I’ve barked at ’em till I’m hoarse, and 
they just look at me like so many fish. 
I’m plumb discouraged.” 

This was strange talk to come from 
Davis. He was admittedly one of the 
shrewdest and most effective young 
leaders in the central station game. As 
commercial manager of the Combina- 
tion Company he had built up a won- 
derful organization of salesmen—men 
who not only got business but who 
created business. 

“A sales force is a good deal like 
a ball team,” he added. ‘It takes three 
or four years to build one up, and 
when you lose two or three of the 
good men all at once, the whole team 
goes to pieces. That’s what’s hap- 
pened to the Brass Tack Brigade since 
Micky and Big Jim and Reeves en- 
listed. I feel——’” 

We were interrupted by a_ tall, 
loose-jointed individual who came in 
bashfully and laid a paper on Davis’s 
desk. 

“What's this?” 

“A little plan of mine for increas- 
ing the efficiency of the sales depart- 
ment,” replied the tall one. ‘You see, 


Mr. Davis, you’re not handling the 
men right.” 

“T’m not, eh?” gasped Davis. “Very 
kind of you to tip me off to myself.” 

“If you please, Mr. Davis, I am only 
endeavoring to give you the benefit of 
my observations. If you will just 
read this memorandum—” and the 
lengthy one faded from view. 

“Nice, tactful, ingratiating sort o’ 
guy,’ commented Davis bitterly. 
“That’s the brand of cheese I am sup- 
posed to make salesmen out of. That 
fellow’s only merit is that he somehow 
gets orders. He’s as awkward as a 
crab and as sweet tempered as a hy- 
ena. He makes me rave—but, con- 
found it, he manages to land the busi- 
ness. Now, if he had an idea abeut 
managing the men, why didn’t he 
come in and sell it to me, instead o’ 
butting in here when I’m talking to a 
visitor and telling me before wit- 
nesses that I don’t know my busi- 
ness? 

“And yet he’s got a lot of intelli- 
gence—used to be a school teacher. | 
suppose I’ll have to read this drooling 
advice just so I can tell him how rot- 


” 


ten it Is. 








~ 
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the next morning when I had a par- 

ticularly solid hold on the Oster- 
moor, that the phone 
room went crazy. 
wire. 

“Say, whadaya think?” he began 
excitedly. 

“IT dunno, what do I think?” 

“Why, that old grandmother, Snif- 
fin—” 

“Who’s grandmother is sniffing, and 
what’s she sniffing at?” I was a bit 
exasperated at being yanked away 
from the feathers before daybreak, 
just to listen to a lot of joshing. 

“Oh, listen! Sniffin is that gangling 
goof who came into my office when you 
were there yesterday and started to 
tell me how to run the sales depart- 
ment. Well, the poor fish has a real 
idea, and I want you to climb down to 
the office in time for morning meeting. 
It’s going to be a regular old-fashioned 
Brass Tack meeting. I want you to 
be there.” 


[: must have been before six o’clock 


in my hotel 
Davis was on the 


T certainly did not start like the 
[pss Tack meetings of other days. 

Strange faces predominated. There 
was a lack of aggressiveness, a lack of 
power, about the whole group. I missed 
Micky Daly’s quaint but virile person- 
ality, his humorous sarcasm. I missed 
Big Jim Lenox, who gave one the im- 
pression of a very determined and pur- 
poseful steam roller. I missed Jack 
Reeves’ keen comment and Ted Ed- 
wards’ horse sense. In place of these 
I found rambling indecision, inatten- 
tion and that general air of shiftless- 
ness that marks a group of men who 
haven’t “found themselves.” 

When the preliminary routine of the 
meeting was finished, Davis nodded to 
Sniffin, the ex-school teacher. 

“Mr. Davis,” he said, rising, “I want 
to tell you that you don’t know how 
to run this department.” 

Instantly everyone in the room 
straightened up. They did not know 
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and I began to see that the fellow had 
something solid and dependable about 
him. ‘You don’t know what you’re 
trying to make out of yourselves. You 
have no plan of life. You’re all wait- 
ing for five o’clock to come ’round— 
and when it comes you haven’t any- 
thing to do except kill time. 

“Mr. Davis has tried to stir you up 
and give you pep. He’s tried bawling 
you out. He might just as well have 
talked up a rain spout. Now he’s go- 
ing to try a new scheme—one that I 
read about and tried on myself last 
week. Here it is.” 

Sniffin solemnly raised a sheaf of 
papers and passed one to each man. 
They looked at them, at first angrily, 
then sneeringly, but finally with 
earnest attention. One of the sheets 
he passed to me and I saw it was en- 
titled, “Facts to Consider About One- 
self,” followed by a list of six or seven 
searching questions. 

“Here’s the proposition, fellows: 
You are asked to fill out these blanks 
honestly. Tell the truth this time 
whether you like it or not. Size your- 
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self up, just as you’d size up a fellow 
who wanted to marry your kid sister.” 

“Aw, piffle!” exclaimed one of the 
new men. “This here is Sunday school 
stuff. If this is th’ sort of bunk we're 
here for, I quit.” 

“Please glance at question number 
six,” suggested Sniffin. “It reads, ‘Do 
I make a strong finish or quit easily?’ 
You, Mr. Taylor, seem to have an- 
swered that question at least.” 

“No, fellows,” he went on. “This is 
not Sunday school stuff, nor am I try- 
ing to preach at you. This is a very 
simple application of the science of 
psychology. When you answer these 
questions, you find out—maybe for the 
first time in your life—what sort of a 
guy you really are, what sort you’d 
like to be, and in what sort of work 
you will make the most success. 

“Let me tell you something. I was 
a school teacher for five years. I was 
drifting along, teaching a lot of kids 
what a Latin verb looks like. Every 
year I taught the same stuff. Every 
year I drew the same pay. Every year 
I got deeper into the rut. 





Think it over like this: 


Careful or careless ...... 


Facts to Consider About Oneself 


1. Am I independent and self-reliant? 
happier when someone else leads and I follow and help? ......... 


Would I rather be captain, the directing head 


Or would I just as soon be a lieutenant with some leadership but not | 
too much responsibility; managing some part of an enterprise.... | 


Or would I rather work at the job (in games, organizations, or daily 
work) and let some one else do the worrying—that is, be the 
mechanic or the salesman doing the actual work? .............-- 


2. Am I naturally obedient, following instructions readily ........... or 


(Answer honestly; both kinds of boys are useful in many enterprises) 


3. Is it easy or difficult to make my mind stick to a particular thing at 
ge ere rr Ter ere rr Tre eer kere Tee eee ee 


7. Thinking it over carefully, would I rate myself as extra good, fair, 
or poor on the following matters: 


Extra Good 


Do I like best to lead, or am I 


eee eee eer ene 





On time or behind time ... 
Honest or “a little lax” ... 
Hopeful or gloomy 
Energetic or lazy ........ 

Persistent OF M0. s:6.2)s25.0.. 

Enthusiastic or “lukewarm” 
Self-confident or dependent 
Thrifty or an easy spender .......... 


(Check under Good, Fair, etc., and opposite Careful, Honest, etc.) 


whether Davis would kick him down 
stairs and then fire him, or fire him 
first and kick him down afterward. 

“No, sir,” continued he, “you don’t 
know how to run this department. 
You’re used to handling men—real 
men. This department hasn’t got a 
real man in it.” 

“Say, whadaya tryin’ to put over?” ; a STE ETE - 
asked a voice angrily. The room 
buzzed with indignation. 

“The trouble with this crowd is that 
they are groping,” continued Sniffin, 


are ee ee ge ee ee ee a A, we cds 











“You are asked to fill out these 


xe : siti p nd ined Sniffen. : 
Here’s the proposition, fellows,’ explain Size yourself UP. just 


blanks honestly. Tell the truth this time, whether ae bi or not. 

as you'd size up a fellow who wanted to marry your kid sister. : , 
“And when you answer these questions you'll find out—maybe for the first time br Laid 

life—what sort of a guy you really are, what sort you’d like to be, and in what sort o! 

you will make the most success.” 
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fellow “One night I ran across this ques- .) ° 
ster.” tion sheet, and I sat down in my study ome Lessons from Selling Four 
f the and took myself apart—looked at the 
school pieces through a microscope. It was Thousand Vacuum Cleaners 
we're a messy job, for no man likes to admit 
his weaknesses even to himself. I 
umber ‘took stock’—health, courage, stick-to- 
s, ‘Do it-iveness, neatness, disposition, ac- 
sily ? quisitiveness, all the qualities good 
e an- and bad that make up the sum of a 
fellow’s personality. I found out that 
his is about all that ailed me was that I 
I try- didn’t have any life plan. I was just 
. very drifting along, teaching school and 
ice of taking it for granted that some time 
these or other I’d better myself and earn ERT STEGER, the “Northern their homes who think they cannot 
or the more money. I lacked a life plan. Br Jersey Vacuum-Cleaner afford these appliances and some who 
tofa “So that very night I made one. King,” has a record of selling do not have electric service. In the 
you'd Says I to myself, I will become a sales 4000 electric vacuum cleaners, twelve better class of homes where maids are 
work manager—that’s my plan. So I re- washing machines and numerous elec- employed, he has found that the tele 
signed from the school and got a jobas___ tric heating appliances in two and one-_ phone is of great use in making ap- 
I was a grocery clerk. Not much selling half years by a house-to-house can- pointments, but among the smaller 
I was knowledge in that, but it was a start. Vass. homes where, after all, most of the 
f kids Then I got a job as a specialty sales- Bert says there are three important sales are made, a house-to-house can- 
Every man, knocking on back doors and ask- things to consider when selling elec- vass with a cleaner in hand seems the 
Every ing for the lady of the house. That tric appliances by canvassing. The best way to sell. 
y year gave me what I needed in the way of most important is the appliance it- An automobile—or rather a Ford— 
personal selling dope. Then I got a_ self. It must produce results in ease, helps Bert with his sales. He carries 
— job here, to learn how a big selling or- comfort and work accomplished, so about a dozen machines on a trip and 
| ganization is run. Pretty soon I’ll get that you can say to the prospect: “Ask stops at each house into which 
my real chance and be a sales manager. someone who has one.” Secondly, he he sees electric-light wires enter. He 
Then I’ll plan anew for the future.” urges, never “knock” the appliance sold declares that it is some problem to 
* - «* by a competitor. Tell your prospect, size up women customers, for all are 
a ILL that fellow, Sniffin, instead, that the other fellow’s is different. The kind that won’t talk 
W ever make a sales man- Pretty good, and then show him the (Bert says there are some) are the 
ager?” I asked Davis as we superior advantages of yours, but hardest to sell. These he gets around 
sat down to lunch several weeks later. ever lead the prospect to overestimate by calling when the husband is home, 
| “Shh! Not so loud. The rambling its value. The third thing to consider and getting something started be 
old hick is virtually sales manager of is how to get the machine into the tween husband and wife. Some “hard 
our company right now—only he don’t house for a demonstration. customers” who send word by the maid 
know it. Why, he’s gradually got that Bert says he has found by experi- that they cannot see him or that they 
gang of clock-gazers so interested in ence that in his territory it does not are busy, are approached a second 
their jobs that they don’t ever quit. Pay to obtain demonstration appoint- time after questioning the neighbors 
Their wives come down and complain ments by telephoning to numbers as to names and peculiarities. The 
to me that the boys never go home— taken from the telephone book. There local grocers and butchers are useful 
that they’re working day, night and are some people with telephones in sources of information of this kind. 
Sunday.” 
“So you really think there’s some- 
thing in that hot air he shot at the 
last Brass Tack meeting I attended?” United States Food 
“Sure. Ideas of that sort are like Snes p 
religion or politics or patriotism. <A Administration 
fellow gets the bug and then devotes 
his life to it. If you devote your life Advises observance of the following: 
to anything, you make it real and vital 1. Eat one wheatless meal a day. 
and important, you make a success 2. Eat beef, mutton or pork not more than once a day. 
of it.” 3. Economize in the use of butter. 
The waiter was bending over him 4. Cut the daily allowance of sugar in tea or coffee and in other ways. 
| . 5. Eat more vegetables, fruit and fish. 
with pencil poised for the order. 6. Urge in the home or the restaurants frequented the necessity of 
— “Yes, m’friend,” said Davis earnest- economy. 
é thee ly, “if you let a big idea like that fill To further conserve the nourishing fats and juices of all foods 
. your soul—” . 
: “Filet of sole, sir? Very good, sir,” Cook = Electric Range 
said the waiter. 
2 
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Estimating the Emergency Motor Job 


Exact Costs on Rush Repair Work Are Often Diffi- 


cult to Predict. 


How Cost Figures for Each 


Emergency Problem Make the Next One Easier 


By JOHN W. HOOLE) 

















When a substitute motor must be found, carried to the factory and installed 
within a few hours, it is not possible to say in advance just what the job will 


cost. 


CAREFUL and exact estimate 

on every sizeable job is essen- 

tial to successful contracting 
—wherever such careful estimating 
is possible. 

In the case of regular installations 
where blueprints and specifications 
are available, the preparation of a 
table of costs which is accurate to 
the smallest detail is a simple matter. 


Cases are bound to arise, however, 


on which definite cost information is 
conspicuous by its absence. The 
emergency “break-down” is a typical 
example of such an indefinite case. 
Not long ago an electrical con- 
tractor answered an urgent call at 
a large munitions factory, to find a 
big lathe rendered useless by the 
burning out of the 25-hp. motor 
which drove _ it. The armature 
seemed to have conspired against 
the Allies, slowing up the production 
of shells with a bad short-circuit. 
The motor, it was found, would have 
to be removed for repairs and tem- 
porarily replaced by another. 


It was a low-speed motor. Space 


was limited, and due to the short dis- 
tance between the motor and lathe, 
there was no room for additional 
belting. That meant no chance to 
use a high-speed motor. 

“How much will the whole 
cost?” inquired the factory 
ager nervously. 

“Can’t tell vou, off-hand,” replied 
the contractor. 

“But it’s your business. You should 
be able to give me a figure!” 

“Well, here’s the problem. My 
first step is to locate a second-hand 
motor of the same speed and rating 
as this one. That in itself is some 
little job. Then we’ll need a special 
truck and a gang to bring it here and 
place it. I’ll have to take the motor 
wherever I can get it and your guess 
on the rental price I must pay is as 
good as mine. Every truck in town 
is busy—and I can’t count on regu- 
lar rates for cartage. The damaged 
motor must be taken to my shop, the 
armature rewound, and_ probably 
some commutator bars will require 
replacement. 


job 
man- 


Haulage charges and short-term motor rentals are uncertain quantities 


“The test may develop some other 
faults which will have to be rem- 
edied before we can put it back here. 
So you see, it’s putting it mildly to 
call the job indefinite as to costs.” 

“All right,” conceded the manager. 
“Get that lathe running—quick!” 

And a few hours later the 
machine was industriously peeling 
sizzling curls of metal from castings, 
as if nothing had happened. 


big 


EANWHILE the contracto! 
had been busy. After tele 

- phoning to other contracto: 
of his neighborhood he found tha! 
motor of the size and speed /\ 
needed was not available from 4! 
of their shops. He then called 
power salesman of the local cent 
station and was told that even 
electric light company could not h: 
him. 

Then he got in touch with the 
perintendent of another manufact: 
ing plant, supplied with the sa" 
voltage as the munitions shop 
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\t the completion of the emergency-repaiir job the contractor handed in the itemized 
estimate. The fact that the emergency job estimate is made up after, rather than before 
the completion of the work is no reason why it should be inaccurate or incomplete 





“Say, Bill,” he inquired, ‘what 
machines have you got on your floor 
that are standing idle and costing 
you money?” 

“Got an old vertical boring mill 
we haven’t used for weeks. Why?” 

“What drives it?” 

“An old 25-hp. low-speed motor.” 

“Give you $25 for that motor for a 
week,” offered the contractor, and 
the superintendent agreed. 

% * * 
4 ONSIDERABLE overtime was 
required to set the motor in 

/ place, and although the truck 
had . short haul, a charge of $7 was 
mace. As the contractor had pre- 
dicted, the old motor required five 
new commutator bars, and consider- 
able labor. ‘Finally, however, the 
original motor was back in place, 
and the contractor presented an 
itemized estimate. 

“T can tell you the cost to a cent 
now,” he explained, “but there were 
too many uncertain factors involved 
to guess at them before completing 
the work. I keep a very careful file 
of cost data in my own office and I 
have entered all these items under 
their several headings so that they 


may be helpful in the next job. How- 
ever, the next emergency job is 
pretty certain to bring some new 
problems all its own.” 


EETING the emergency is a 
profitable specialty for the 
contractor in a manutactur- 
ing district, as this contractor found. 
It pays to carry a stock of second- 
hand motors, and also to keep a list 
of such equipment which the local 
central station may have on hand. 

A firm which has just equipped a 
small factory with a dozen motors of 
one size has recognized the possibii- 
ity of emergency work by stocking up 
with some extra armatures and 
small parts. In that way this fac- 
tory will get quick and effective 
first-aid service for its power equip- 
ment. 

Wherever there is room, it is an 
easy matter to substitute a high- 
speed motor for a slow one, or vice 
versa. Pulleys are easily changed 
and, in extreme cases, special wooden 
pulleys can be made up in the shop 
to fit the needs of the substitute 
drive. 

Effective emergency work pays 
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well, for it leaves the customer with 
the idea that the contractor doing 
the work is able to meet any demand 
—that he is the man to go to for any 
sort of electrical work. 

Such jobs should be made to pay 
in cash, too—not, however, on the 
average emergency job, but in every 
single case. 

Costs must be kept carefully, 
out of fairness to owner and con- 
tractor alike, and there is no reason 
why the estimate for the emergency 
job should be inaccurate, simply be- 
cause it must be made up after— 
rather than before—the completion 
of the work. 


Prospective Electric Range 
Customers Do Their Own 
Demonstrating 


From Vincennes, Ind., comes the 
story of an electric company which 
has found an effective and inexpen- 
sive method of getting prospective 
electric range customers to actually 
do their own demonstrating. To ac- 
complish this the Ladies Aid Society 
of the First Christian Church was 
organized into seven different sub- 
sidiary committees, the membership 
on each committee being selected 
from ladies residing in a particular 
part of town. The City Electric 
Lighting Company furnished a room 
and supplied heat, light and cooking 
energy at no cost to the Ladies Aid. 
The company also furnished all of 
the material necessary for demon- 
strating. 

Each day for a week one of the 
seven committees took charge of the 
cooking demonstration, so that at 
the end of the week the company 
was assured that there were ladies 
who had actually operated electric 
ranges in every part of town. All 
of the materials cooked by the 
Ladies Aid on the electric range were 
sold to the members of the church, 
and the money was retained for the 
church. ‘In less than three days,” 
says Felix L. Cadou, general manager 
of the City Electric Lighting Com- 
pany, “we found everybody talking 
about electric ranges, and speaking 
of the good work that they did. We 
actually sold quite a number of 
Hughes ranges during the demon- 
strating campaign, and we find that 
we are still getting results from this 
demonstration, which was held dur- 
ing the month of March.” 
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“Lighten the Labor of the Home” 


How the Commonwealth Edison Company Staged a Great Educational 
Exhibit Around This Slogan During Chicago’s “Home Exposition” 


CROSS the northern end of the 
Aaiseun Chicago, during the 
Home Exposition, Oct. 18-31, an 
instructive exhibit was erected by the 
Commonwealth Edison Company. 
Under the words “Edison Service” 
in great letters of red light was the 
sub-legend “Lighten the Labor of the 
Home.” This slogan, originated by 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, express- 
ed the guiding principle on which the 
exhibit was planned. All sorts of elec- 
tric labor-saving devices, as well as 
electric comforts and conveniences, 
adapted for use in the household, were 
displayed. A sufficient force of men 
and women attendants were present to 
explain the uses of the numerous ap- 
pliances to visitors. Many of the la- 
bor-saving devices, including the elec- 
tric range and the electric sewing ma- 


chine, were exhibited in actual use. 
The appliances shown included: 


APPLIANCES THAT LIGHTEN THE LABOR 


OF THE HOME 


Electric washing machines and electric 
ironing machines. 

Electric heating and cooking devices of 
all kinds. 

Electric portable, floor, bracket and desk 
lamps of many designs from the sim- 
plest to the most ornate. 

Electric refrigerators. 

Electric cooking ranges. 

Electric kitchen power unit. 

Electric vacuum cleaners. 

Electric therapeutics and medical appli- 
ances. 

Electric vibrators. 

Electric curling irons. 

Electric warming pads. 

Electric sewing machines. 

Electric coffee percolators. 

Electric coffee grinders, etc. 


A canvass of the exhibitors at the 
Home Exposition brought out the fact 


that the dealers in washing machines 
and vacuum cleaners were reaping di- 
rect sales results which would more 
than compensate them for the imme- 
diate expenditure. 

The central station company, on the 
other hand, while it was selling some 
goods, believed that its greatest good 
would come from the advertising value 
it received from the show. Experience 
has taught the salesmen of this com- 
pany that many months hence people 
will come into their stores and say: “I 
saw such and such an appliance at 
the Home Exposition last October. 
Now I’m ready to buy one.” Undoubt- 
edly there will be many purchases in 
electric shops throughout Chicago not 
owned by the company, which will be 
inspired by publicity given to electrical 
goods at this show. 

















The exhibit of the Commonwealth Edison Company during the 
The idea back of the display was to show 


Home Show, at Chicago. 


how to “lighten the labor of the home electrically.” 
photographs by courtesy of the Commonwealth Edison Company 
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Of course one of the best places to start labor-saving is in 
the laundry, so one booth was given over to washing-machine 
and ironing-machine displays. 
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While the standard dining room appliances were the things 
that sold best in this booth, novelties in electrical furniture 
were worth the space they occupied as attractions of interest. 


Careful choice of modern designs in silk shades made this 
room popular with the well-to-do visitors. A wide variety of 
handsome patterns and forms were exhibited. 
































Vacuum cleaners and sewing machines were featured here. An electric refrigerator, a power table and two electric 
It was in appliances of this sort that the most business was ranges were displayed as the kitchen labor savers. It was 
done, probably because these appliances are “home-labor surprising to observe how many women are interested in ways 
lighteners” that appeal to every woman. of keeping the ice man’s dirty feet out of the kitchen. 


HOW THE COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY MADE USE OF THE “LIGHTEN THE LABOR OF THE HOME” IDEA AT CHICAGO 
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Taking the Mystery Out of “Double Entry” 
Bookkeeping 


How to Keep a Simple System of Accounts That Will Show 
Whether the Business Is Being Conducted at a Profit or a Loss, 
and How Much Is Received and Disbursed for Various Items 


« EPRESENTATIVE accounts” 
Ree defined in last month’s 
article as being accounts. not 
with persons, but with subjects or 
things for which money is_ spent. 
Such accounts may be opened for rent, 
salary, labor, material, telephone ser- 
vice, etc. These accounts are then 
charged with what is paid out for 
them and credited with what they pro- 
duce. Some one may ask: “What do 
these accounts produce by which they 
can be credited? Not being personal, 
how can they pay anything back?” 
They do produce’ something, al- 
though it is representative. Material 
and labor produce profit and loss, and 
can be credited to this. Rent, etc., 
produce expense. In order to thor- 
oughly understand representative ac- 
counts it is necessary to know some- 


thing about the double-entry system. 


The present article will show how 
representative accounts originate and 
how they are used to determine the ex- 
act status of the business—whether it 
is being conducted profitably or at a 
loss, and how much was received and 
disbursed for the various items of 
these accounts. 


The October 


article mentioned a 


By EDWIN L. SEABROOK 


Author of “How to Make the Business Pay” 





This article on the subject of 
double-entry bookkeeping which 
traces a sample month’s busi- 
ness of an electrical contractor, 
is the fifth in a series of arti- 
cles on business methods by the 
same author. The present con- 
tribution follows as the second 
installment of last month’s arti- 
cle, ““Bookkeeping—and What It 
Should Show,’ tn which the 
underlying principles of account- 
ing were discussed. A careful 
reading of the October article 
will probably be of assistance in 
getting a better understanding 
of the examples hereinafter 
cited. 





number of things that the books of 
the electrical contractor should show. 
With the exception of the personal ac- 
counts, and cash received and dis- 
bursed, most of these will be _ illus- 
trated, with particular attention to 
keeping a correct account of the vari- 
ous items of overhead expense, mate- 





Fig. 1—Expenses for ‘‘overhead’’ may show sixteen different items. 
to open a ledger account’ with each one of these items. 


horv these should be kept in the ledger. 


Cr. 


It is perfectly proper 
The above two illustrations show 


rial, amount of business, and the com- 
bining of all of these into the “profit 
and loss account,” to determine the 
condition of the business at the end 
of a given period. , 

In order to do this the business of 
a hypothetical electrical contractor 
will be taken for one month. That 
period of time will do for the illus- 
trations precisely as well as for a 
whole year, because all the transac- 
tions of buying material, executing 
contracts, paying mechanics, rent, sal- 
aries, and other expense items are 
necessarily involved. A longer period 
of time would simply multiply the 
various transactions. 


A SAMPLE MONTH’S BUSINESS 


During the month of February the 
business transactions of the electrical 
contractor were: 

Received orders, or contracts, from 
William Andrews, $24.76; George Mec- 
Call, $368; John Stevens, $498.27; 
George Jonas, $876.42; John McGear, 
$178; James Nelson, $57.82; Edward 
Sampson, $74.90. 

Bought material from John Keller, 
$496.27; Lucas & Company, $127.20; 
Keystone Company, $243.10; Royal 
Electric Company, $194.27; Burton & 
Company, $252.43. 

All of this material was purchase« 
on time, except the second item, wh ch 
was paid for in cash, and the usi! 
2 per cent discount allowed. 

The following amounts were pid 
for productive labor: $158.60, $1%2, 
$166.28, $157.30. 

The following amounts were © 
pended for the cost of conducting bust- 
ness, or overhead: 

Rent, $30; insurance, liability, “ve. 
etc., $14.67; taxes, $3; telephone, $4; 
postage, $1.50; printing, $3; shop sUp- 
plies, $2.50; light and heat, $5; depre- 
ciation, $7; allowances, $3.50; hauling, 
including wages, upkeep, etc., 580; 
collections $2; dues, trade association, 
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Fig. 2—These different accounts would be closed by crediting each one with ‘expense,’ as 
shown in the example 





$1; office help, $50; salary of electrical 
contractor $133.33. 

The account of William Andrews 
proved to be worthless and had to be 
charged off. 

George McCall paid his bill within 
ten days and took the usual 2 per cent 
discount. 

On the last day of the month the 
electrical contractor took an inventory 
of the material on hand, which had 
been purchased during the month, and 
ascertained that it amounted _ to 
$193.81. 

This is the history of the various 
transactions for the given period. It 
remains to determine the exact status 
of the business at the time the books 
were closed. The preceding article 
fully illustrated the personal accounts, 
cash entries, etc., and these will be 
eliminated and only the representative 
accounts given. In fact it is the rep- 
resentative accounts that show the 
operating results. It will be assumed, 
of course, that the electrical contractor 
has made the proper entries in the 
Journal and cash book, so the ledger 
accounts only will be shown. 

The expenses for overhead show six- 
teen different items. It is perfectly 
proper to open a ledger account with 
each one of these items. Two illus- 





trations will be sufficient to show how 
these should be kept in the ledger (see 
Fig. 1). 

These different accounts would be 
closed by crediting each one with 
expense. The complete expense ac- 
count would then be as shown in 
Fig. 2. 


be entered in the ledger as productive 
labor, and would be as illustrated in’ 
Fig. 3 below. 

Interest and discount was given and 
received. This account in the ledger 
would be entered as in Fig. 4. 

An account should be opened with 
material (see Fig. 5). 

The total amount of business trans- 
acted would come under various heads, 
such as: Merchandise, contracts, or- 
ders, ete. In this instance the total: 
amount of business will be designated 
as orders and this account will show 
the result as in Fig. 6. 

The next account to be opened is 
profit and loss. This should be 
charged with every item that cost the 
business something and credited with 
everything that produced something 
for the business (see Fig. 7). 

The last account to be opened in the 
ledger is deficit, and as the transac- 
tions show a loss this account is as 
shown in Fig. 8. 


THE STEPS EXPLAINED 


It should be noted that ledger ac- 
counts only, and all of these represen- 
tative, are shown above. The double- 
entry system is used; that is, every 
account is entered twice—debited and 
credited. When George McCall gave 
an order for his work he became a 
debtor, but a creditor was also created 
for the same amount. When Mr. Mc- 
Call was charged personally with the 
amount of the contract, orders rep- 
resenting the creditor, or owner of the 
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Fig. 3—-The outlays for mechanics can be 











entered in the ledger under the heading ot 


“productive labor,’ being balanced as shown 
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Fig. 4—Interest and discount was given and received. It is, then, necessary to enter- Sucle 
items in the ledger under an appropriate heading 
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Fig. 5—An account should be opened with “material” and here one enters the items noted, 
setting off against them credits by inventory and profit and loss 


there is a credit there must be a 
debit for an equal amount and vice 
versa. 

The object of these representative 
accounts is to determine the results of 
the various transactions. A study of 
the expense account shows the cost of 
each item in which the elements ex- 
pense or overhead entered. 

There is one account—profit and 
loss—that combines all the operating 
accounts and gives the results of the 
entire volume of business for a given 
period. An analysis of the profit and 
loss account shows (as was stated in 
the June issue of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING with regard to the com- 
position of every price or estimate) 
that the total volume of business of 
every electrical contractor is (or 
should be) composed of three ele- 
ments—labor, material, expense—and 
if there be a fourth—profit. 

The first two accounts—insurance; 
printing, postage and stationery—are 
simply typical of the different ac- 
counts composing the cost of conduct- 
ing business, or overhead. These ac- 
counts should be debited with the 
amounts expended for them. At the 
end of the year, or whenever the ac- 
counts are closed, they should be cred- 
ited by expense and transferred to the 
expense account. 


EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


This account is debited for all the 
expenses of conducting business. The 
- amounts expended for the separate 
items, when these respective accounts 
are closed, are transferred to the debit 
side of the expense account. 

The expense account shows a debit 
of $333.50, which was spent for con- 
ducting the business. This is an ex- 
pense, chargeable directly to the busi- 
ness. The expense account is closed 
by transferring it into the debit side 
of the profit and loss account. 


PRODUCTIVE LABOR 


The productive labor account is 
debited with the amount, $644.18, paid 
for mechanics, or productive labor. 
The account is balanced by crediting 
it with the same amount and trans- 
ferring it to the debit side of profit 
and loss account. 


INTEREST AND DISCOUNT 


This account is debited with the 
discount, $7.36, allowed others, and 
credited with the $2.54 allowed by 
others. The difference, $4.82, is closed 
by a credit entry and transferred to 
the debit side of profit and loss. 


MATERIAL—ORDERS 


This account is charged with all the 
material purchased. If the electrical 
contractor had material on hand at 
the beginning of this particular period 
it would have been charged with the 
amount on hand, or inventory. The 
account is. balanced by crediting it 
with the following two amounts: The 
amount on hand at the end of the 
month, or inventory, $193.81, and by 
profit and loss for the amount used, 
$1,119.46. The profit and loss ac- 
count is debited with the latter 
amount. 
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This account includes all orders, 
contracts, sales, etc., which are placed 
on the credit side. The order account 
could be designated sales. Some firms 
use this term, also merchandise. As 
this account is credited with all orders 
or sales, it is quite evident that the 
total of these will be the amount of 
business transacted during a given 
period. 

This account must be balanced, or 
debited, with those items which were 
an expense to the business in produc- 
ing the orders. This must necessarily 
include every item, such as: material, 
labor, expense, etc. The debit side of 
the profit and loss account shows what 
these items were. In fact, the identi- 
cal items on the debit side of profit 
and loss—material, labor, expense, etc. 
—could be transferred to the debit 
side of orders, and would show that 
it cost for everything to conduct the 
business, during the month, $2,133.72, 
and the amount of orders was $2,- 
078.17, or a loss of $55.55. 

Some firms place on the debit side of 
orders (or what other term may be 
used to designate the account) all 
items that cost to produce the orders 
—gsuch as: Material, labor, expense, 
etc. As these are the three principal 
items in the electrical contracting 
business, separate accounts should be 
kept for each of these and the methods 
outlined above permit this. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


This account determines whether 
the business has been conducted at a 
gain or a loss and is therefore the last 
one to be closed. An analysis of this 
account will show that it contains the 
total of all the business transactions 
(and the results) for the given period. 
The total sales, orders, contracts, etc., 
are on the credit side. What it cost 


Cr. 
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Fig. 6—The total amount of business transacted would come under various heads, suc 


as merchandise, contracts, orders, etc. 


In this instance the total amount of business will be 


designated as “orders” and this account will take the form shown. 
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Fig. 7—One of the most important accounts is that of “profit and loss.’ This account 
should be charged with every item that cost the business something and credited with 
everything that produced something for the business. 








Fig. 8—The last account to be opened in the ledger is “deficit.” And since the transactions 
for the month show a loss, this account stands as above 


in material, labor, expense, etc., to pro- 
duce these, is on the debit side. By 
the rule: Debit the account that costs 
or receives value; credit the account 
that produces or gives value, it is 
proper to place on the debit side of 
this account everything that costs 
something, and on the credit side 
everything that produces something. 


An examination of the debit side of 
the profit and loss account shows that 
it cost to produce the amount of busi- 
ness secured: Bad debts, $24.76; ex- 
pense, $33.50; depreciation, $7; pro- 
ductive labor, $644.18; interest and 
discount, $4.82; material, $1,119.46; 
total, $2,133.72. 

As the amount of orders (with 
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which the account is credited) is only 
$2,078.17, the business was transacted 
at a loss of $55.55. 

The last account in the ledger is 
deficit. It is debited with the balance 
of profit and loss, and the entry being 
on that side of the ledger shows a loss. 
This account cannot be balanced until 
the profit equals or exceeds the amount 
of the deficit. The deficit, however, 
can be charged off against capital, 
which would show an impairment of 
the same. 

Of course, a combination of trans- 
actions could have been selected that 
would have shown a profit instead of a 
loss. Much of the bookkeeping in use 
by the building trades does not show 
either the losses or gains, and that is 
one of the great objects of a book- 
keeping system—to determine the op- 
erating results of the business, and to 
trace the why of the loss. 

The above system is quite simple, 
requires only three principal books 
and will meet the requirements of the 
average electrical contractor. If the 
set of books is properly opened there 
should be no difficulty in making the 
correct entries by anyone who is will- 
ing to give the nature of accounts, 
debits and credits and the necessary 
forms a careful study and to faith- 
fully carry out their purposes. 


How a Standard Dish Washer Can Be «Built In” to Lighten the Labor of the Home 


“We have voted that it is the elec- 
tric dish washer that really takes the 
work out of housework,” declares a 
practical housekeeper in recounting 
her success with the electric way in 
last month’s issue of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING. 

The picture shows how a standard 
electric dish-washing machine was 
“built into” the kitchen of a Buffalo 
(N. Y.) residence. Here the Western 
Electric family-size washer shown 
takes the place of the kitchen sink— 
the corner arrangement minimizing 
Space as well as the labor of washing 
and drying the dishes. 

With the increasing scarcity of 
household help, the electric dish wash- 
er is bound to grow in importance as 
a household appliance, and soon pro- 
gressive builders of apartment houses 
will be incorporating this “built-in” 
idea into their kitchens. 

Are there any new apartment 
houses under way in your town? 
Here’s your chance to confer a favor 
on owner and future occupant, and 
also to register dish-washer sales. 
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How the Electrical Retailer 


Views His Merchandising Problems 


An Analysis Based Upon the Replies of 300 Contractors to 
the Inquiries in the Questionnaire Sent to N. E. C. A. Mem- 
bers, on Behalf of the Electrical Merchandising Committee 


Chairman Electrical Merchandising Committee, N. E. ¢ 


Question No. 1—Does the illuminating 
company in your city at the present time 
sell electrical appliances? 


To this 245 replied “Yes” and forty- 
one “No.” If this rate holds good 
throughout the country, five out of every 
six illuminating companies have for sale 
a full or partial line of electrical appli- 
ances and some of the others carry a 
stock for display purposes only. 


Question No. 2—Are appliances sold at 
list prices? 


To this 108 replied “Yes” and 120 
“No.” The illuminating companies han- 
dling devices seem to be almost equally 
divided between those who maintain and 
those who cut prices. This indicates a 
better condition than the complaints 
from members would lead us to believe. 
The percentage of price cutters is no 
higher if as high as that of other lines 
of retailing. 


Question No. 3—Does the central sta- 
tion sell Mazda lamps? 


To this 300 replied “Yes” and thirty- 
six “No,” so the number selling Mazda 
lamps is about eight out of nine. 


Question No. 4—Does your electric 
light company hold special sales of appli- 
ances? 


To this 242 replied “Yes,” eighty-two 
“No,” and twenty-one answered either 
“Do not know” or left the space blank. 
The number answering “Yes” is prac- 
tically the same number indicated in the 
first question as selling appliances—245. 
Apparently all of the illuminating com- 
panies selling appliances stimulate the 
demand for such appliances by means of 
these campaigns. 
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Ten out of every dozen central stations sell appliances, according to the figures obtained 
by the N. E. C. A.’s Electrical Merchandising Committee. 


is about equally divided between those 


By GEORGE WEIDERMAN 


In order to ascertain the con- 
ditions under which electrical 
contractor-dealers in general, 
and members of the N. E. C. A. 
in particular, are doing busi- 
ness, and to secure the recom- 
mendations of the largest pos- 
sible percentage of contractor- 
dealers concerning trade condi- 
tions, the Electrical Merchan- 
dising Committee of the N. E. 
C. A. recently sent out a 
questionnaire to its 1200 mem- 
bers. More than 300 replies 
were received — approximately 
25 per cent, or one-fourth, of 
the members answering the 
questions listed. The replies 
came from all parts of the coun- 
try and indicated in many cases 
a lively interest, and in some a 
good grasp of the subject, al- 
though a few others manifested 
a weakness in fundamentals 
that must be remedied before 
the contractors thus replying 
can hope to successfully mer- 
chandise appliances. 





Question No. 5—Do the illuminating 
companies furnish you these goods to 
sell during the same periods, at the price 
advertised, so that you may make a fair 
profit? 


To this forty-nine replied “Yes,” 219 
“No” and seventy-three either did not 
know or did not answer. 

The percentage shown here is rather 
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And the number selling appliances 


who maintain prices and those who cut prices. 


indicating a better condition than complaints from some quarters of the trade might lead one 


to expect. 


Dstike 


surprising, as there is no good reas 
why these goods could not be furnished 
except in cases where tke price is cu: 
materially. 

In some cases the replies to this ques- 
tion were “Don’t know” or “Do not know 
of any.” There is no good reason why 
such an answer should be made. No con- 
tractor can hope to become a real facto: 
in local merchandising until he know: 
what is going on in his line of business 
and knows of all the possible ways in 
which he can increase his sales through 
the efforts of others in the same line. 
When he knows conditions, he can us¢ 
his judgment as to whether he wishes 
to take advantage of such opportunities. 
but he should by all means know whethe: 
the opportunity exists. 

Question No. 6—Has the selling of 
electrical appliances been profitable to 
you when you have charged all overhead 
expense against it? 


To this 133 replied “Yes,” 130 “No. 
and forty-six either did not carry app!- 
ances or did not know whether such bus.- 
ness gave them a profit. One state: 
“Selling of electrical appliances has bee 
profitable only to the extent of helpinz 
us to increase our volume of business 
and overhead. There is practically ™ 
profit, therefore not much encourag' 
ment to make persistent systematic ©: 
forts.” Another said, “The lamp bu: 
ness should pay all of the merchant + 
overhead.” Still another stated, “\\: 
cannot segre;ate selling expense,” «! 
some said “Don’t know.” 

It is significant that many of tho~ 
answering “Yes” to this question \ 
the ones whose other answers show? 
good knowledge of what was going 
in their cities. They also were the or 
who made use of various local advert: 
ing mediums. 

Statistics show that 95 per cent of | 
people who go into business fail. Tih 
business graveyard claims in the neig! 
borhood of 16,000 retailers each yee 
What these 16,000 men did not ke 
about their business, but could he 
found out, broke them. The failuré 
the man who finally terminates his bus- 
ness career in bankruptcy is mainly ¢ue 
to guesswork. He guesses he knows ho : 
to run a store; he guesses the amount © 
stock he has on his shelves; he guess 
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how much he owes and how much he has 
in outstanding accounts. He does not 


snow what it costs him to do business 


nut he guesses he is making money. 


No electrical contractor can go very 
‘ar in merchandising until he knows the 
facts concerning his business. It is the 
very first step toward success, this know- 
ng “where he is at.” It is not a difficult 
matter to get at these facts, and once 
found they should be kept up to date so 
that no matter what the changes in the 
narket or local conditions, he can adapt 





Three electrical contractors out of four are 
ilready using newspaper advertising, accord- 
ng to the N. E. C. A. figures. One con- 
tractor Says he appropriates about 2 per cent 
ot his gross sales to advertising. All kinds 
of publicity are used by contractor-dealers— 
iewspapers, window displays, direct mail cir- 
sulars, stuffers or inclosures, movie slides, 
theater programs, etc. 





his business method to meet these condi- 
tions successfully. 


Question No. 7—Do you advertise in 
the local papers? 


To this 212 replied “Yes” and eighty- 
tive “No.” 


Question No. 8—Do you advertise in 
theater programs? 


To this seventy-six replied “Yes” and 
218 “No ” 


Question No. $—Do you advertise and 
how ? 


To this twenty-eight replied “Yes,” 
thirty “No,” and 246 did not reply as 
‘hey probably felt that the matter was 

»vered by the other questions on adver- 
using. One said, “Have not invested 
ne penny in advertising during ten 

‘ars’ operation.” On the other hand, 
ie answered “We spend, on advertising, 
‘bout 2 per cent of our gross sales, in- 

iding wiring.” Another replied, “Do 
not advertise except when compelled to.” 
‘’ne wrote, “We de not know of a single 
nstanee where our advertising attracted 
sufficient attention to warrant an _ in- 
(i liry.” 

No matter how small the business, 
some amount should be spent for adver- 
‘ising. It may be possible for a dealer to 
secure some patronage without advertis- 
‘ng, but it is necessary for him to work 
harder to get this business than it would 

’ he advertised for it. Advertising is 
cne of those necessities that a retailer 
pays for (through money lost on sales 
he might have had) even though he does 
cot actually spend money for advertis- 
ing space. There is no need for adver- 
tlsing to be as devoid of results as that 
spoken of by one of the dealers answer- 
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ing this question. There is an abund- 
ance of good sales-building, ready-made 
advertising suggestions furnished to re- 
tailers by the co-operative organizations 
and the manufacturers. 

The kinds of advertising used ranged 
through the following: Newspaper, 
window | display, personal, solicitors, 
mail, stuffers or inclosures, moving pic- 
ture slides, theater programs, church 
publications, manufacturers’ catalogs 
with imprint, and billboards. 


Questicn No. 10—Do you advertise 
through the mail? 


To this 205 replied “Yes” and seventy- 
nine “No.” 


Question No. 11—Which form of ad- 
vertising has given the best results? 


Newspapers, moving picture slides, 
displays and mail were the kinds speci- 
fied by the greater number. In some 
cases the dealers felt that “good work 
and satisfied customers” were their most 
productive advertising and others did not 
know. 

Facts in regard to advertising results 
are harder to get at, as much of the re- 
sult cannot be directly traced. It is safe 
to say, however, that all advertising 
brings some results. Many dealers be- 
come non-advertisers because after buy- 
ing a few inches of space they cannot 
immediately see results. Advertising is 
cumulative in its effect and must be used 
consistently and persistently to get the 
best results. 


Question No. 12—How can we improve 
merchandising conditions? 


This final question brought out a few 
suggestions, from which the following 
are taken. One feature of the replies to 
this question was a practically unani- 
mous response to the effect, “Have the 
illuminating company discontinue selling 
appliances and let the dealer have this 
business,” although in many cases the 
member making this reply showed by his 
answer to the other questions a lack of 
preparation to handle this business at 
the present time. 

“SToRE Is BEST END OF My BUSINESS” 

One member writes what might be con- 
sidered a very fine summary of what to 
do. “My store is the best end of my 
business. I have always followed up the 
store end of the business just as closely 
as I have the contracting end. I carry 
almost everything in the market, keep 
my store neat and clean, and have a good 








saleslady to wait on trade. We deliver 
most of our sales, particularly heavy 
pieces. If anything goes wrong I make 
it good. 

“The lighting company carries a stock 
of heating apparatus and runs large ads 
in all the papers. I figure I get the 
benefit of its advertising, as I do a 
great deal more store business than the 
company does. We work together in al- 
most everything that goes on. I do not 
do much advertising but keep my win- 
dows trimmed and change them often. 














“If the average contractor devoted as much 
time to the study of how to merchandise 
as he does to abusing the electrical business, 
his competitors, the electric light company, 
the jobber, the dealer, and everybody else, 
he would do much toward elevating the 
electrical business and incidentally make a 
good profit for himself.” 





We work with the lighting company and 
get along fine; we get more business for 
it than it gets for itself.” This member 
stated that he does make a profit when 
all overhead is charged against his appli- 
ance business. 


TEACH MERCHANDISING METHODS 


The following was received from an- 
other member: “Improve the contractor 
first. He has no business training. If 
the average contractor devoted as much 
time to the study of methods how to sell 
merchandise and electrical installations 
as he does abusing the electrical busi- 
ness, and abusing his competitors, the 
electric light companies, the jobber, the 
dealer and everybody else, he would do 
much toward elevating the electrical 
contracting business and_ incidentally 
gain a good profit for himself.” This 
same contractor answered “Yes” to the 
inquiry regarding overhead. 

Another answer to this question was: 
“Can be improved by encouraging the 
members to (1) secure a location in the 
shopping district, with store windows 
and interior showing a complete assort- 
ment of electrical appliances, and (2) 
use solicitor for house to house work. 
The latter suggestion will be practical 





Practically all the central stations selling appliances hold special sales, but only one In 
five furnishes goods to local contractors to be sold during the campaign at the price advertised, 
with a fair profit to the contractor-dealer 
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if you can secure sufficient difference be- 
tween the cost and selling price to take 
care of at least 20 per cent overhead, 
profit 10 per cent and a selling expense 
averaging 15 per cent.” 


How ONE CENTRAL STATION CO-OPERATES 


An ideal condition exists in one city 
and is in accord with the suggestion 
made by some members to “Get harmony 
between the lighting companies and the 
contractors.” The only central station 
furnishing service in this city is work- 
ing in every way possible on a very sat- 
isfactory basis with the electrical con- 
tractors, jobbers and dealers. The com- 
pany does not sell appliances of any kind 
or sort, neither does it sell Mazda lamps. 
On June 1 the lighting company launched 
what it terms its “Electric Appliance 
Campaign.” It has employed about six 
experienced and capable solicitors. Each 
salesman is furnished with a handbook 
containing special photographs of the 
best appliances of the respective kinds. 

The company called the contractors 
and dealers together, that is, those that 
carry a stock of appliances, and they 
have agreed to sell at list prices for cash, 
and to add approximately 10 per cent 
for club plan payments from four to 
six months. 

The lighting company has offered 
these dealers permission to display their 
wares in very attractive glass showcases 
(each case being about 12 ft. long) at 
the lighting company’s display room. 
They have employed an_ experienced 
saleslady, who has charge of this display 
room also, to demonstrate and sell appli- 
ances. Her salary is paid by the dealers, 
each of whom pays one-seventh. 


CAMPAIGNING ON APPLIANCES A WEEK 
AT A TIME 


The company also intends to special- 
ize on one certain kind of appliance each 
week. It is advertised in the daily 
papers that the demonstration will be 
held at the office. The company also has 
had printed 15,000 very attractive 
pamphlets describing these appliances, 
giving the names and addresses of the 
dealer. 

In addition to the foregoing, the light- 
ing company has inaugurated a new ex- 
cess 3-cent rate, which is fully described 
in the above pamphlet. In reference to 
the salary of the salesmen for the work 
in connection with this campaign, the 
company is to pay them a certain salary 
and the dealers are to pay 10 per cent 
commission on their sales with the ex- 
ception of fans, motors, ironing machines 
and ranges, on which there is to be 5 
per cent commission. 

Other suggestions are: “Observe the 
methods followed by successful mer- 
chants in other lines, and do likewise.” 

“Educate the contractors to put in 
stock and salesrooms, and have standard 
resale prices.” 

“By contractors maintaining prices.” 

“By having the lighting company 
carry a stock for dealers and carry ac- 
counts to permit long terms to cus- 
tomers.” 

“By getting the illuminating com- 
panies to maintain prices.” 





“If contractor does not try to sell the 
lines on which the lighting company cuts 
prices.” 

“Larger discounts so that we can af- 
ford to employ competent soliciting 
salesmen. This, though minimizing our 
profit on the individual sale, would mul- 
tiply the number of sales many times, 
to the satisfaction of manufacturers, 
lighting company and ourselves.” 

“Issue monthly schedule resale dis- 
count sheet of leading manufacturers.” 

“Have a thorough campaign of educa- 
tion for the jobber and dealer.” 

“Let supply houses have a 
price.” 


resale 


CONTRACTORS SHOULD MEET FOR 
MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Unquestionably one way in’ which 
many of the existing conditions can be 


improved is by means of local organiza- 
tions of a more or less permanent char- 
acter. Wherever a good condition exists 
the dealers and other interests will be 
found to have co-operated for mutual 
benefit. The day of the selfish go-it- 
alone man is past. Merchants in every 
line are finding that co-operative devel- 
opment of new business is to be pre- 
ferred rather than cut-throat competi- 
tion for existing business. 

“If cut-price competition and the sell 
ing of merchandise at cost by central 
stations can be eliminated, the biggest 
part of this business will naturally re- 
vert to the electrical dealer. The pros- 
perity which will follow this will make 
better business men and better mer- 
chants of these men. In the end, there- 
fore, the problem will be solved auto- 
matically.” 


How Merchandising Through Dealers 


Has Boosted Business at Cleveland 


With Trade Harmony, Public Good-Will and 
Increased Sales, “Nothing Could Induce Us 
to Go Back to Old Plan” Says Sales Manager 


EORGE FE. MILLER, | sales 
ec of the Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company, in 
addressing a recent meeting of the 


Ohio Electric Light Association’s 
commercial members, on the subject 


of merchandising distribution, said 


that his company had tried selling 
appliances and had given it up, pre- 
ferring to devote its energies to the 
manufacture and sale of electricity 
and to permit contractor-dealers to do 
the merchandising business. 

“Nothing could induce us to change 
back to the old plan,” said Mr. Miller. 

“We are now working in harmony 
with the electrical merchants of 
Cleveland and are getting their good- 
will. 

“Moreover, there are now six stores 
in Cleveland which are carrying 
stocks larger than we would carry if 
we were in the retail appliance and 
wiring business. 

“These firms really have 150 sales 
representatives that are working for 
us. 

“This gives an outlet for a greater 
volume of goods than the company 
could move. 

“The quality of some of the elec- 
trical goods sold locally may not be as 
high as it would be if all were sold 
from a central source, but the ma- 


jority of appliances on the market to- 
day are of fairly high quality.” 

Mr. Miller also pointed out the 
manner in which a central station’s 
merchandising activities are likely to 
be reflected to the company’s disad- 
vantage. The electric light com- 
pany, when it is given a franchise to 
make and sell electricity, is awarded 
a monopoly in the community. If it 
then enters into the merchandising 
business it becomes a competitor of 
the merchants who have sanctioned 
the monopoly. 

Furthermore, if the company con- 
ducts cut-price campaigns and de- 
ferred payment sales, the merchants 
will begin to realize that it is using 
the strong position its huge capita! 
affords in a kind of competition which 
they, themselves, cannot meet on 
limited capital. 

Merchants who compete with the 
company will naturally deem this un- 
fair and if they are clear thinkers 
will attempt to revoke the monopoly 
privileges which make the unfail 
competition possible. 

Mr. Miller concluded by stating 
that he had heard merchants seriously 
discussing this phase of central sta- 
tion merchandising activities, and 
advised central stations to take this 
growing sentiment into account. 
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«Lighten the Labor of the Home” 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


— The Value of Display in Christmas Selling 


More than Christmas Greens Is Needed and 
the Manufacturers Are Ready to Help You Out 


By W. E. BAYARD 





aay A MERRY XMAS) ¢ 
MERRIER : 








Here is the attractive standard window display suggested by the Western Electric Company to its dealers 
for Christmas, 1917. Practically the entire exhibit can be assembled from any retailer’s stock, and the display can 
be varied to suit the tastes and needs of the merchant who instalis it. 


per is very largely a matter of 
display. And display means more 
than just the goods themselves, more 
than Christmas greens and wreaths 
and bells about the store; it means 
display equipment and _ materials. 
What are you going to do about it? 
Time was when the merchant who 
showed his goods in novel ways was 
looked upon as a genius because he 
had nobody but himself to help him. 
He had to dig the new ideas out of his 
cerebellum and invent the little “prop- 
erties” he used in shop and window. 
But we to-day are a fortunate and 
pampered generation of merchan- 
disers. From every angle come the 
offers of assistance. A continual 
stream of clever selling ideas that 
we’ve never tried is pouring at our 
feet. The manufacturers of the goods 
we sell assume the burden and urge 
upon us every kind of advertising 


Seer is’ to the Christmas shop- 


matter that we need, to show and sell 
their product, which we are far too 
prone to totally ignore or graciously 
accept and then half waste through 
lack of care in using it. Yet this co- 
operation is invaluable. This mate- 
rial they offer is a gift of many dol- 
lars added profit and good reputation- 
in-the-town, and never is it more es- 
sential than at Christmas. 

In selling your gift appliances next 
month you must remember that your 
store will be lined up along the side- 
walk of a busy street with other stores 
on either side and opposite. These 
other stores are going to do their very 
best to capture all these Christmas 
shoppers as they come along, before 
you get a chance at them. They are 
competing with you for the dollars 
that are going to be spent. They will 
try to make their windows catch the 
shopper’s eye and interest her and 
lure her right into the shop and sell 


her all the presents that she needs be- 
fore she ever gets a peep at what you 
offer. They will arrange their win- 
dows and display their goods inside 
the very best they can and “beat you 
to it”? just as often as is possible. Oh, 
it’s a rare old sport. It’s a high- 
speed market. And you’re pitted 
against experienced retail shopkeep- 
ers who know the tricks that draw the 
trade. You’ve got to put your mind to 
it and play the game with spirit or 
there won’t be any medals coming to 
you. And the thing you need the most 
of all—next to good holiday goods— 
is good display effects. 

Why do you need display? I’ve told 
you. When the shopper comes walk- 
ing down the line with that what-will- 
I-get-for-John expression on her face, 
if there’s a gaily lighted Christmas 
tree standing on the curb before your 
store it will catch her eye. It will in- 
terest her. “That looks like a live 
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spot,” she’ll think. “There must be 
something doing there—some good 
‘suggestions.” And right down she 
comes to look the situation over. Soa 
lighted tree or a sparkling Christmas 
sign to catch the eye ’way down the 
street is invaluable. 

Well, when she gets there, what 
then? She looks into the window and 
all your chances will depend on how 
your display impresses her. Your gift 
appliances are novel, interesting, ap- 
propriate, but unless they are shown 
dolled up in holly boxes and red ribbon 
with the atmosphere of Christmas all 
about, they look like just electrical 
stuff—not Christmas gifts. And then 
another point—the average shopper 
won’t know what all these things are, 
what they are for and why they make 
the very kind of gift that’s best this 
year—a useful, sensible war-time gift. 
You'll have to make your window 
show her this, by decking it with 
Christmas greens and bells to give the 
atmosphere, and then by using good 
display material to tell the story. You 
will want window cards, gay posters 
for the glass, red streamers that will 
lead the eye right to the article itself; 
in short, good window advertising ma- 
terial that will make your offering 
“look like Christmas.” 

And when the shopper looks into 
your window and sees something tha‘ 
suggests a good idea, what then? Why 
then she’s ready to come in. And if 
the view she gets of the interior of 
your shop invites her, if it looks inter- 
esting and “Christmas-sy” 
come in and look around. 


she will 
And there 
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again you must use all your ingenuity 
and all the resources in advertising 
matter that you can command to make 
the selling sure. Decorate your store 
the best you can, of course, and make 
the Christmas spirit strong in evi- 
dence. Then use posters and descrip- 
tion cards to mark the goods for what 
they are, and lots of little folders to 
describe in detail when the man or 




















Next-to the effective sales clerk, the well-dressed show window is the most effective force 


in selling goods, according to the views of the Hot Point Electric Heating Company. 


Its 


sales plan for this fall has therefore been built around the dealer’s show window, with the 
idea that an effective show window will help make up for the war's inroads on the dealer's 


sales force 


woman wants to “find out all about 
it.” These are the things that sell the 
goods at Christmas time. 

I have been carefully looking over 
the Christmas dealer-help material 
that the various manufacturers, big 
and small, have provided for the local 
contractor, dealer and central station 
shop to use this year. There is a won- 
derful lot of clever stuff among it. 
The sixteen Hotpoint colored posters 
are about the most striking presenta- 
tion of the different appliances that | 
have ever seen. The style and colors 
are so unusual and artistic that your 
eye jumps to it, and though these pos- 
ters were not specially designed for 
Christmas, they can be featured by 
the Hotpoint dealer as a high spot in 
his window and dotted about his store 
most effectively. The Westinghouse 
window trim is also most elaborate 
and appealing. The medallions show- 
ing individual appliances will make « 
striking side border on the window 
glass, and the red paper streamers 
leading back to the appliances them- 
selves, with the other pieces in the 
background give a lot of Christmas 
selling impulse. Every manufacturer 
is doing his part and no dealer need 
fail for lack of tools to work with. 
The big Christmas campaign of the 
Society for Electrical Development 1s 
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available to all members free of cost, 
and to others at comparatively small 
expenses. 

This society campaign is the first 
great national effort to make a full 
campaign to sell electrical appliances 
as Christmas gifts and is undoubtedly 
the most valuable bit of Christmas co- 
operation ever seen. The book of sug- 
gestions is a mine of inspiration and 
ideas all practical and ready. There 
are innumerable window displays and 
newspaper ads that you can apply, and 
an equipment of posters, window 
wreaths and price cards that will sell 
goods for you and increase your 
Christmas profits over anything that 
you could hope to win unaided. 


As I said before—selling to the 
Christmas shopper is very largely a 
matter of display. To work up this 
display yourself is hardly practicable, 
and it would cost you many hundred 
dollars to prepare the necessary cards 
and posters for yourself. Therefore, 
if you would have the profits of your 
opportunity to sell gifts to the Christ- 
mas market right ahead, take what 
the manufacturer offers you, appre- 
ciate its value and make the very most 
you ¢an of it. 

Get your plans ready now and see 
that every man and woman in your 
town is properly impressed with the 
reasons why he or she should Give 
Something Electrical for Christmas. 





Helping the Dealer to Be Effective in 
Spite of the Inroads of War 


With Sales Force Depleted the Electri- 


cal Merchant Must 


Now Increase the 


Selling Power of His Window Displays 


By L. C. 


EALIZING that the military de- 
Ram for men is going to re- 
- duce quite measurably the num- 
ber of active sales people in the elec- 
trical industry, the Hotpoint Electric 
Heating Company has made plans for 
increasing the efficiency of the dealer 
whose selling power is reduced by 
these inroads upon his active sales 
force. 

Next to the effective clerk, this 
manufacturer believes that the well- 
dressed window is the most effective 
force in selling goods. Its sales plan 
for the fall season has, therefore, been 
huilt around the dealers’ show win- 
dow. It believes that if the dealer’s 
show window is made effective it will 
make up for the loss occasioned 
through the shortage of clerks. 

The plan is as follows: The manu- 
facturer consigns to the dealer a com- 
plete window display arranged for 
weekly changing each week for eight 
weeks, beginning with Nov. 5. The 
display itself is an expensive one, con- 
sisting of a redwood frame, sixteen 
highly-colored posters, and a set of 
sales talks on posters to accompany 
the pictures. 

The three-panel hinged redwood 





SPAKE 


frame is 3 ft. high and more than 4 
ft. wide, and is sawed from the famous 
redwood forests of California. The 
sixteen highly-colored posters, each 
measuring 14 in. by 21 in., are litho- 
graphed in five colors. These posters 
are to be used in sets of two, one on 
each side panel of the display, so that 
each week a different appliance will be 
featured. In the center panel there is 
a permanent card 7 in. by 14 in. con- 
taining the words, “Hotpoint, the 
laborless way.” In the lower part of 
the center panel which measures 14 in. 
by 21 in. cards will be used which 
carry sales talks on the appliances 
featured. These cards are imprinted 
with the dealer’s name. In the lower 
left-hand corner of each of these cen- 
ter panel cards a pen and ink sketch 
is shown. These eight sketches illus- 
trate America’s most interesting 
ruins, the California Missions. These 
pen and ink sketches will go far 
toward holding the interest of the 
passer-by who glances at the window 
It is from these sketches that the dis- 
play is named the Hotpoint Mission 
Display. 

The frame is slotted so that the 
lithographed cards can _ be easily 
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slipped in and out; in fact, the whoie 
display is arranged so that it can be 
be set up and can be maintained with 
a minimum of labor. 

In addition to the ease with which 
the display can be handled it has 
many other advantages to the dealer. 
He gets a display that contains a very 
high class selection of the company’s 
best pieces of art work. His window 
with these standard displays in it is 
an exact reproduction of the electric 
store windows shown in the company’s 
magazine advertising. This advertis- 
ing advises customers to watch for 
the dealer who has this display in his 
window. In this way the company has 
come as nearly as is practicable to 
printing the names of the dealers in 
its advertisements in the popular 
magazines. 

Taken, all in all, the plan is one 
which will help make up for the short- 
age of sales clerks, and which will go 
far to tie up the efforts of the manu- 
facturer and his dealers into a united 
drive. 











| Making the Waste Ad 
Spaces Blossom 





Oliver R. Hogue of the Com- | 
monwealth Edison Company re- | 
cently sent letters to residence 
customers of the Chicago Central | 
Station Company to remind them | 
of the many conveniences of elec- 
trical appliances. But more than | 
that, Mr. Hogue gets their inter- 
est aroused even before they start 
reading, by the simple expedient of 
printing some attractive picture of 
appliances in use on the back of his 
letter, as shown. Thus, when the 
folded sheet is opened, the pictures 
spring into view, while the next 
unfolding reveals the letter itself. 
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Appliances pictured on the back of 
letter to stimulate the customer’s 
interest in “Lighten - Home - Labor” 

| devices 
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When Appliances Are Not Appliances 


HE modern Christmas is not just a religious holiday ; 
it is an idea wrapped round a custom of giving pres- 
ents. And the electrical man who tries to sell appliances 
to Christmas shoppers just as appliances is going to fail. 
What all these people want is “Gifts.” They are in 
search of articles that will carry the Christmas idea, 
the Christmas spirit linked this year with the war-time 
thought of “something useful, something sensible.” And 
often it is just a matter of a ribbon and a bit of holly 
paper that works the charm and turns an ordinary nick- 
eled toaster into a gift suggestion. It is the effect of 
gala Christmas decorations that transforms the long- 
established electric store into a headquarters for new 
ideas for the shopper. 

The electrical merchant must keep this thought in 
mind from now till Christmas. He cannot go on as 
usual selling plain appliances. The market seeks for 
“sift suggestions” and he must dress his wares in these 
habiliments. 


Salesmanship That Starts at Home 


HERE is an electrical salesman up in New York 

State who is headed for a bigger job. He found 
difficulty in his work and remedied it by selling him- 
self on the electric appliance proposition. In a letter to 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING he tells this very human 
story: 

“T would like to say to every electrical salesman that 
the proper place to start selling appliances is in his own 
home. Some time ago I noticed that when I was trying 
to interest women in washing machines, quite a few of 
them came back with the question, ‘Have you one in your 
own home?’ 

“When I had to answer in the negative it put a damper 
on all my selling arguments, so I began to buy appliances 
myself. I now have the following collection at home: an 
electric washing machine, vacuum cleaner, sewing ma- 
chine motor, electric iron, coffee percolator and a toaster. 
We are more than pleased with the results, as my wife 
has more time to spend with the children and her work 
is more pleasant and congenial. 

“You might be interested to know that when I started 
to purchase our appliance outfit I was getting $80 a 
month. Although my electric bill has increased, my 
doctor’s bill has decreased and the laundry bill has been 
eliminated. And what is more important, my wife’s 
health has shown marked improvement since we made 
our home electrical. 

“The plan helped her and it removed from my mind a 
heavy burden, and while our home may not compare 
with some in the magnificence of its furnishings, it leads 
many with labor-saving devices and a happy wife.” 
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It Is a Flexible Merchandising Plan 


ANY times during the last month we have heard 

the question asked in connection with the Pacific 
Coast Merchandising Plan: Will not this plan rigid- 
ly limit the channels for distributing appliances; does 
it not mean that the central station must go out of 
the merchandising business, that the jobber must not 
retail, that the manufacturer must not sell directly to the 
dealer? 

To each of these questions the answer is positively 
“No.” 

Instead, the plan proposes that any interest having 
goods to sell may sell them wherever it wants to sell 
them—to the jobber, dealer, central station or the pub- 
lic. But the plan points out that if the central station 
is to merchandise or the jobber to retail, such a central 
station or jobbing house becomes for the time being also 
a retail merchant itself, and therefore should recognize 
the interests of other retail merchants by competing on 
a fair basis of cost and service. Similarly, the manu- 
facturer should recognize the interests of other dis- 
tributers, even though he elects in any particular case or 
group of cases to sell direct or through any other chan- 
nel he pleases. 

The whole idea simply is that for greatest economy and 
efficiency in merchandise distribution, each branch of 
the industry concerned should recognize the interest of 
the other branches—thus working for harmony within 
the industry and effecting the delivery of the goods to 
the customer at a fair price. 


Explain Even the Obvious. Also! 


VERY once in a while some electrical merchant 

wakes up to the fact that he has to tell the electrical 
story in mighty simple language if all of the public is to 
understand. 

One large Atlanta dealer, for example, does not think 
it “too obvious” to explain to his customers, by means of 
a sign, that “One electric iron is all that is required. 
It stays hot till. ironing is completed.” 

The woman or colored servant who has used coal 
stoves or even gas all her life, may get as far as com- 
prehending that the new-fangled iron the salesman is 
showing her can be heated by a little wire—and yet 
utterly fail to grasp the idea that the iron is continually 
being heated in the laundress’s hands as fast as it cools. 
So she may conclude that two or three electric irons 
will be needed to replace her old sad-irons. And then 
she decides she will not buy to-day. 

Do we know how often a sale is blocked by such fool 
thinking on the public’s part, and are we taking any 
steps to set them straight by telling even the most ob- 
vious thing, as this man in Atlanta is doing? 
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IDEAS FOR THE MAN WHO SELLS 


Plans, Schemes and Methods to 
Increase Sale of Electrical Goods 


Electrical Christmas Tree 
Growing on City-Hall Lawn 


The city of Taylor, Tex., probably 
had as unique a community Christmas 
tree celebration as any city in the 
country last year. The movement, 
which was started by the Texas Power 
& Light Company, took hold immedi- 
ately. A large tree was purchased 
from a near-by nursery and donated to 
the city. This tree was planted on the 
city hall park lawn and will be a 
permanent feature of the local Christ- 
mas celebration every year. The tree 
was brilliantly lighted, the electric 
company donating the cost of the wir- 
ing and lighting. Several thousand 
persons viewed the beautiful tree and 
witnessed the exercises. 





One Way to Get Attention 
for a Window Display 


An electrical dealer in the Middle 
West pulled down the shade in his 
display window one night and in- 
stalled what he thought was the best 
display of electric irons he had ever 
arranged. 

“Bill,” he remarked to his assis- 
tant, “I wish every man, woman and 
child who passes our place to-morrow 
would give this the once over.” 

“T can make ’em,” assured Bill con- 
fidently. “Just cover the glass with 
wrapping paper and leave one little 
peep hole in it. Hang up a sign ‘Line 
Forms on This Side’ and everybody 
will take his turn to look in.” 

And that’s all there is to the story 
except that Bill did, and the crowd 
did, and so they sold a lot of irons. 





Broad Exchange Offer Pulls 
Storage-Battery Business 


“Ask Us About It,” was the head- 
ing of a large sign in the window of 
L. A. Wright & Company, in Spring- 
field, Mass., when a visitor to the city 
nearly passed the shop. The rest of 
the sign stated that the firm—which 
does a hustling business in storage 





battery charging besides selling new 
batteries—would accept any storage 
battery made as part payment for 
new cells. 

When the visitor went inside to ask 
about it, he was told that the plan 
works well. “A man with a worn-out 
battery knows he needs a new one,” 
said the clerk, “but he hates the idea 
of throwing that old cell away as a 
total loss. When he finds that we will 
look it over and allow him something 
for it on the purchase of a new one 
the sale is about three-quarters made.” 





Winning Window Watchers 
with Wireless 
By O. C. KNIGHT 


Store Manager, Lloyd Donaldson Electric 
Company, Boise, Idaho 


The big object of any window dis- 
play is to get people thinking and 
talking about the store which it rep- 
resents, and the goods which are on 
sale. One of our displays which ac- 
complished its object with particu- 
lar effectiveness had for its “center 
of attention’ a simple little push 
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button to which no wires were at- 
tached. When the interested pedes- 
trian pushed the button a sewing ma- 
chine ran, a light was illuminated, 
an electric horn sounded and a bell 
rang. Our signs suggested wireless, 
and the agency of static electricity as 
the mystic power involved. From 
that start, each looker-in fabricated 
his own gauzy theory of the way a 
light touch upon the glass outside 
the isolated button was made to 
cause four different electric devices 
to operate at once. 

The push button was glued on the 
inside of the window. From it a 
few fine copper wires were arranged 
in a fan-like arrangement to suggest 
wireless. The real instrument which 
closed the circuit through the four 
electrical performers was a switch 
concealed behind one of the parti- 
tions shown in the center of the pic- 
ture. Through this partition we ran 
an iron rod with its front end just 
touching the window, and connected 
at the rear through a spring with the 
switch. When the glass over the 
push button was pressed from the 
outside, the window moved in enough 
to close the switch. When pressure 
was released the spring opened the 
switch. 

In order to carry out the “wire- 
less” idea the electric bells shown 
in the window were connected with 
the bell-ringing transformer through 
their bases, the wires being concealed 




















There was no electrical connection between this push button on the window and the 
electric sewing: machine, lamps, bells and auto horn—yet when the observer touched the 
glass over the button, they ran, lit, rang and blew respectively—and people talked about 


the display. Can you guess how it was done? 
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under the cloth. From the tops of 
the bell terminals coiled wires with 
oared ends were run. The electric 
horn was concealed under the street, 
so that its ecstatic blasts seemed to 
come from some car standing at the 
curb. This feature added to the 
wireless delusion and _ helped in 
keeping the unusual set-up talked 
about. 


For the Man Who Handles 


( omplaints 
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As a convincing “clincher” in a con 
versation intended to induce a 
tomer to read his own meter, J. E. 
North, commercial manager at Spring- 
field, Ohio, produces his pocket memo- 
randuin book and exhibits readings 
of his own electric, gas and water 
meters. These readings he makes 
weekly, he explains, because by so do- 
ing he is able to check approximately 


cus- 


The 
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meters, just as he is advising the cus- 
tomer to do, always has a telling 
effect. 





Gage of Your Appliance 
Business 


‘To central station men who are op- 
erating appliance stores C. FE. Yacoll 
of the Mahoning & Shenango Rail- 
way & Light Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, recently gave the following as 
his method of judging what the total 
annual appliance sales should be. He 
figures that his store on the average 
should sell each customer on the com- 
pany’s lines $10 worth of goods an- 
nually. 

Hence $10 times the total number 
of customers gives the year’s volume 
of business for the shop. This record 
is being practically maintained by the 
Youngstown company’s store, and 
there is in addition to this one elec- 





the readings on his bills, regardless of trical dealer who is doing as much 
what day in the month the company’s’ business as the electric shop while 
readings are taken. Furthermore, the several others are doing smaller 
written proof that he reads his own ‘amounts. 
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_UGHTEN THE LABOR OF THE HOME 
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This excellent example of how to tie local exhibit of electric 


campaign to “Lighten Home Labor’ shows 


household utilities to a national 


a Muskogee dealer's booth at the Oklahoma Fair 
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Reducing the Percentage 0! 
Returned Goods 


First impressions are the most last 
ing. If a woman does not like 
washing machine the first time sh: 
uses it, and if the machine is in he 
home on trial, back it probably goes 
On the books of the sales company i: 
becomes “returned goods” and should 
be so recorded in red ink. 

The surest way to prevent this 
to get a deposit on the machine. Bu’ 
sometimes it is expedient to offer ; 
free trial proposition. In that case it 
behooves the dealer to assure himse}: 
that the woman’s first impression i- 
favorable. One dealer in the Middl 
West accomplishes this by having hi- 
salesman on the job when the woma) 
does her first washing. This salesma! 
actually does the first batch of the 
washing himself, instructing the pur- 
chaser in the operation of the ma- 
chine as he works. Then he superin 
tends the remainder of the washing. 
If a fuse blows when the washing i- 
only half completed he can save th: 
day. If a woman were tackling the 
job alone for the first time and shoul 


encounter such an accident the ma- 
chine, though it was not at fault, 
would no doubt become “returned 
goods.” 


A Sure Way to Get Vacuum 
Cleaners Demonstrated 
in the Home 


Department stores which sell ele 
trical appliances can increase the: 
vacuum sweeper sales by the following 
method: 

When the salesman in the rug «de 
partment completes a sale he advise: 
the customer that she is entitled 1: 
have the rug cleaned on her own floc 
by the electric vacuum process twic' 
within a year. The rug salesman m: 
perhaps give her a written statemei: 
or promise to that effect. Natural! 
the customer wants “what is coming 
and in due course calls upon the deal: 
to clean the rug. 

One New England department sto’ 
has built up a considerable business 
electric cleaners by this method alo! 
Obviously, household-goods stores h« 
ing no electrical appliance departme: 
might co-operate on this plan by ma 
ing some working agreement with : 
electrical dealer—to the benefit of bo" 
rug sales and vacuum cleaner sales 
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Boys 





WIN THIS BEAUTIFUL ELECTRIC TRAIN AND EAEBN 
MONEY WHILE YOU ARE DOING IT 


Great contest for boys of 12 years of age 
COMMENCE OCTOBER Ist, AT 


The Popular Priced Electricians 


203 KING ST. EAST, HAMILTON 


Hustle! Only 25 Can Join 


RULES: 
We supply you with a grip containing 
15 Tungsten Lamps 
1 Extension Cord 
10 Fuse Plugs 
1 Double Socket 
6 Gas Mantles 
For this outfit you must either pay us $10.50 or a deposit 
of $2.00 and get your Dad to sign a card saying that he will 
repay us for any loss er damage to its contents. At the 
end of the contest or before, should you quit, your $2.00 
deposit, or the full amount—$10. 50—will be refunded t 
you as soon as you return the grip. Fer all money yeu 
pay in we will give you a receipt. 


THE WINNER 


The boy who has receipts for the largest amount on Dec 
Ist, 1917, wins the $55.00 Electric Train. 
You Cannot All Win this Handsome Prize 
But you can all make good money; fer we are going to give 
you a commission on all you sell. 
On the 25 and 40 Watt Jo oak you will make 2c eac! h 
60 Watt come . 3e 
Extension Cord .......... -10¢ 
Fuse Plugs ae eT ate ; 2e 
Double Sockets aT 10¢ 
Gas Mantles : « 26 
BESIDES 
We are going to give you a ecard to show to your customers 
bad pe ‘tures and prices of eta irons, toasters. heate 
gril ce. If you sell any one of these you earn 25¢ 


This Costs You Nothing. Absolutely Free to all Boys over 
12 Years. 


ENTER EARLY. WORK HARD. Yeu will find it both 
INTERESTING ond YROFITABLE. We may give several 
prizes. 

The name of the leading boy will be published in our win- 
dow every other week. 

, Yours very truly 


THE POPULAR PRICED ELECTRICIANS 




















‘tircular to boys enlisting their services in a 
contest for Christmas business 





Getting Schoolboys to Help 
Sell Christmas Appliances 


A Hamilton (Ont.) electrical dealer 
has worked out a unique scheme for 
enlarging the interest of boys in the 
electrical business. It is well known 
that many schoolboys are continually 
watching for a chance to make money, 
especially when Christmas nears. In 
the scheme outlined by this concern 
there is a big advertising advantage, 
since every boy entering the contest 
will make known in his home the name 
of the electrical dealer. 

Not only is there a contest, but there 
is a legitimate selling profit to the 
boys for every sale made. The profits 
vary from 2 to 10 cents on various 
small articles, and larger amounts 
should a sale of a larger electrical 
household necessity be made. 

Parents are always interested in 
What the children are doing, and the 
chances are that many sales will be 
made by the parents of the boys on 
their behalf. 

There will be many visits to the 
store to see the prize electric train. 





Mothers will be shown through the 
electric store, and, catching something 
of the boy’s enthusiasm, another sales- 
man, or rather saleswoman, is added 
to the selling force.—Electrical Dealer 
and Contractor, Toronto. 


Has Rental Price for Every 
Appliance 


“A profitable part of the retailer’s 
business is the rental of appliances,” 
says L. Levy of the Levy Electric 
Company, San Francisco. “I make it 
a rule to have a rental price on 
everything that one would want to 
rent. Necessarily, the charge is 
sometimes high. Nevertheless, | 
have definite rental prices, and | 
believe that it is good business to 
always be prepared along this line 
I also find that used irons and appli- 
ances can always be sold in my 
neighborhood, provided one is pre- 
pared and informed of what can be 
procured.” 


How Butchers’ Refrigerating 
Machines Help Save Food 


Artificial refrigeration for butcher 
shops is advocated by the United 
States Food Administration on the 
ground that it keeps meats and fish in 
better condition during all seasons, 
preventing spoiling; has a high dis- 
play and advertising value because a 
greater area of glass can be used than 
where the old-fashioned ice box is 
installed, and eliminates all uncer- 
tainty from fluctuations in the ice sup- 
ply. Artificial refrigeration for this 
purpose not only conserves food but 
also freight facilities, doing away with 
hauling ice to many localities. 
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Sell Appliances for Use as 


Bowling Prizes 

Electrical dealers can open up a new 
field for the sale of electrical appli- 
ances by encouraging local bowling 
clubs to give such appliances as tro- 
phies at tournaments and contests. 
The fall and winter months bring re- 
newed interest in bowling, and ener- 
getic dealers and sales managers, as 
pointed out by a writer in The Bul- 
letin issued by the Hydroelectric 
Power Commission of Ontario, can 
make a number of profitable sales in 
any town by seeking out the club com- 
mittees who have charge of providing 
prizes, and getting these committees 
to purchase useful appliances instead 
of the highly ornamental and equally 
useless silver trophies which it has 
been more or less general custom to 
offer as prizes in the past. 


Lightening Labor in Brock- 
port (N. Y.) Homes 


Residents of Brockport, N. Y., 
whose homes are wired, have received 
a mailing card which tells them all 
about the labor lightening activities 
of electric appliances. The Western 
New York Utilities Company has 
backed up its belief in ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING’S “Lighten the Labor 
of the Home” campaign by sending 
out the attractive offer of home dem- 
onstrations to all of its customers. 
In addition to a list of electrical arti- 
cles which are needed in the home, the 
postal salesman carries a table of a 
few of the useful things 1 cent’s worth 
of electricity will do in connection with 
heating devices, vacuum cleaners and 
washing machines to promote home 
comfort and economy. 





HEATERS—Takes chill out of small room. 


“ Lighten the Labor of the Home ” 


Use These Reliable Electric Appliances 

IRONS—An every day comfort in every home. Saves steps, time, labor. 
WASHING MACHINES—No wash day worry. No rubbing or wringing. No hard work. 
VACUUM CLEANERS—Twice the work—half the effort. Takes work out of housework. 
RANGE —Always ready. Saves food, labor, time, money. 
SEWING MACHINES—No more treadle pushing. Easily controlled and handy. 
TOASTERS— Delicious toast, crisp, brown and hot, made on your table. 
Inexpensive, safe, portable. 
PERCOLATORS— Makes perfect, healthful coffee. No grounds. 

Its uncomplaining readiness to serve makes the “ Appliance Electric ” ideal. 








Cooking, Cleaning, Washing, Sewing and Heating by Electricity 
Simplifies the Home Problem 








This page from a New York State electrical firm’ s mailing folder shows how the dealer ma: 
do his part in the national 


“Lighten Labor’ campaign 
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HINTS FOR THE CONTRACTOR 







we 


Ideas on Estimating, Stock Keeping, Shop 
and Construction Methods, and Collections 








The Value of Daily and Monthly 
Reports to the Contractor 


“T have tried many schemes for 
driving at overhead expense,” says 
Charles Newman, president of the 
New Jersey Electrical Contractors’ 
Association, “but I have finally settled 
down to a standard way of having a 
monthly report on my business condi- 
tions, which has worked out very sat- 
isfactorily in that it enables me to 
know my business, and keeps me dig- 
ging for profits. 

“First, for each job—whether it be 
a contract job or a time-and-material 
job—the actual cost of labor and ma- 
terial is figured out on the time-and- 
material. slips. The cost presents it- 
self, and the balance between the 
price of the job and the cost repre- 
sents what may be called ‘gross 
profits.’ These slips are put before 
me every day as the jobs are com- 
pleted, and show me at a glance how 
much profit I am making on each and 
every job, or whether a job was taken 
at a loss. 


ALL ITEMS TOTALED AT END 
OF THE MONTH 


“The slips are then filed away, after 
being entered into a ledger, until the 
end of the month, at which time they 
are run off on the adding machine, 
showing the total amount of the con- 
struction work done and sales made 
during the month. Then the separate 
gross profits are run off on the adding 
machine, giving the gross profit for 
the month. 

“From the ‘gross profit’ the over- 
head expense is deducted, such as 
manager’s expense, office salaries, post- 
age, stationery, telephone rent, auto- 
mobile tires, gasoline, depreciation, 
liability and fire insurance, etc. The 
balance brought down then shows me 
each month the actual profits I am 
making in my business. 

“This system is very simple and re- 
quires very little time after once put 
into practical operation. 

“By figuring out each job as it is 
completed, on the time-and-material 
slips, one’s business can be analyzed 


TEED 


so that one can readily know where 
and by whom the profits are made. 
For example, my month’s report shows 
me the total business completed dur- 
ing the month. This is divided into 
three parts: (1) Time and material 
work; (2) Contract work; (3) Sales. 
Then it shows the profit on time-and- 
material work, the profit on contract 
work, and the profit on sales. With it 
so divided into three parts I can ata 
glance see what branch of my busi- 
ness is making the biggest profit. 
“From my own experience, I would 
advise all contractors who want to 
make real money to go into the selling 
game. It has been my experience that 
all the big money is made in the sell- 
ing of electrical machinery and equip- 
ment. This business can be worked 
up very readily, and is very profitable.” 





Storing Conduit in an 
Outdoor Rack 


One way to store rigid conduit 
consists in simply throwing bundles 
of various sizes through a trapdoor 
into the basement. The Fargo (N. D.) 
Plumbing & Heating Company has 
found a better method, however. 

This electrical contracting firm 
has installed a neat rack at the rear 
of its store with a separate compart- 
ment for each size of pipe. The en- 
tire end of the rack is open so that 
the stock may be unloaded directly 
from the company’s wagon or truck. 
The arrangement is equally conve- 











Conduit may be loaded directly from this 
storage rack to the contractor’s truck 











nient for taking out stock on its way 
to the job. 

A vertical sliding door of corru- 
gated metal is so designed that when 
lowered it closes the storage space 
completely, protecting the conduit 
against theft and weather. 


Every Household Now a Live 
Prospect in «Lighten-Labor- 
of-Home” Campaign 


“The lightening of labor in the home 
is a subject of particular interest to all 
of us at this time, due to the call of 
our government and industries for 
both men and women workers and the 
consequent shortage of labor generally 
throughout the country,” said Richard 
P. Ward of Dover, Del., in presenting 
a paper before the New Jersey Elec- 
trical Contractors’ Association at 
Trenton, N. J., on Oct. 27. 

“Naturally, we turn to electricity, 
the modern Aladdin, for assistance in 
solving this vital problem. 

“The introduction of electricity in 
the home has revolutionized house- 
keeping methods. In the country or 
suburban home, for example, we can 
cite as a few of the electrical labor 
lighteners: 

“Lighting, automatic pumping sys- 
tem, washing machine, iron, vacuum 
cleaner, dish washer, range, water 
boiler, heater, toaster, percolator, sew- 
ing machine, utility motor, etc. This 
list can be added to almost indefinitely, 
and generally speaking, each additional 
device will still further lighten the 
labor. 


FIELD OFFERS ROOM FOR ALL 


“To us contractor-dealers, the field 
for the sale and installation of such 
appliances is broad and ready for de 
velopment, with plenty of room for all 
of us. 

“In most cases, the central stations 
are ready to co-operate and provide 
good service and reasonable rates for 
energy, so that it is ‘up to us’ to get 
busy. 

“Of course, we do not expect to sell 
an entire equipment to each house- 
holder, but nearly every home is a live 
prospect for one or more appliances 
right now. The wiring of a home, or 
the placing of one device, with a little 
judicious follow-up work, will usually 
result in a fairly complete equipment, 
to the mutual advantage of all of the 
parties concerned.” 
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The Contractor as a Specialist 
—Doctors’, Hospital and 
X-Ray Work 


There is ample opportunity in the 
average city for the electrical con- 
tractor to become a “specialist,”’ with 
results to him as_ beneficial and 
profitable proportionately as_ those 
achieved by his “specialist” lawyer 
and physician friends. 

One contractor in a Georgia city, 
for example, specializes in installing 
X-ray and electro-therapeutic appara- 
tus for the hospitals and physicians of 
his city. This work requires special 
experience and knowledge, and_ it 
commands, therefore, better prices. 
After having started in this line by 
installing one or two hospital outfits 
and sets for prominent local physi- 
cians, the contractor referred to soon 
found himself the recognized X-ray 
machine specialist of the town. His 
physician customers sought him out, 
and even to-day whenever any X-ray 
apparatus is to be handled or changed, 
they call on him for the job, with an 
invitation to “send in his bill!” 

And this X-ray and hospital field is 
only one of many specialties open to 
“the man who knows.” A capable and 
alert contractor could easily get a 
beneficial monopoly of installing and 
maintaining all the dentists’ electrical 
equipment in his town, and could even 
follow this up with a side specialty in 
the galvanic and faradaic apparatus 
used by physicians. These fields are 
ull profitable ones, and to the man who 
knows belongs this desirable business. 





\ House- Wiring Window that 
Drew the Crowds 


Two “safety-first” reasons for us- 
ng electric light were well demon- 
strated in a window display at the 
Cleveland Electric Light Company’s 
office. The back of the window showed 
the side of a room with a window and 
a Closet door in it. An electric fan 
behind the window blew the curtain 
toward a wall bracket, and a placard 
near the bracket called attention to 
the fact that even if the curtain did 
blow against the bracket lamp there 
was no danger of fire. The closet 
door, operated by a small hidden mo- 
tor, was continually opened and shut. 
The lamp in the closet, if closely 
watched, could be seen to go out as 
the door closed. A placard near this 
door explained, “Don’t grope around 
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With the curtain blowing and the closet 
door opening and closing, this window never 
failed to draw attention to the house-wiring 
offer it advertised. 





in your clothes closet with burning 
matches. Have an electric door 
switch.” The general thought of the 
window was given in another placard 
advising the interested person to ask 
about the company’s payment plan on 
house-wiring. 


Holiday Work for the Electrical 
Contractor—Special Lighting 
and Moving-Sign Effects 


The holiday season offers many op- 
portunities for the electrical con- 
tractor to install special lighting 
effects and novel moving displays for 
local merchants in connection with 
their Christmas toy and merchandise 
sales. 

The accompanying picture shows a 
unique display installed by the Stand- 











At holiday time the contractor has many 
opportunities for installing electric-lighted 
and motor-operated sign novelties for local 
merchants. The picture shows a mammoth 
“toy” sign erected at Seattle, which included 
some unique electrical effects. 


ard Furniture Company at Seattle, 
Wash., and operated and lighted by 
electricity. The ape’s figure measured 
15 ft. 

The wheels of the speeder measure 
6 ft. in diameter; they are mounted on 
hollow shafting of extra heavy 2-in. 
pipe, turned and polished, and set in 
Babbitt dolly bearings; they are 
driven by a 4-in. belt, taking power 
from a %2-hp., 220-volt, variable-speed 
motor. The oscillations of the body 
are effected through the arms and 
legs, which are connected by pins made 
of 2-in. pipe nipples with caps, and 
sock mits to hold them in position. 

The wheels are painted white, vellow 
and blue, with lamps of corresponding 
colors, there being one hundred 20- 
watt lamps and a 60-watt nitro lamp 
in the center of each wheel. The 
illumination is further enhanced by 
two 1000-watt floodlights placed in 
front of the setting. 

The wiring for the lamps on the 
wheels is run through the _ hollow 
shafting and attached to slip-ring 
pulleys and brushes. 


It’s Time to Sell Immersion 
Heaters for Autos! 


The sale of immersion heaters for 
preventing the freezing of water in 
automobile radiators offers a real sell- 
ing opportunity for any energetic 
dealer north of the frost line! 

If you are a car owner doing busi- 
ness with a local garage, you will have 
no difficulty in obtaining a list of pros- 
pects. A canvass during the course of 
a very cold evening will prove exceed- 
ingly productive of sales. 

One of the big advantages of using 
immersion heaters, aside from pre- 
venting freezing of water in automo- 
bile radiators, is that no starting diffi- 
culty will be experienced because by 
the use of this heater the engine is 
kept warm continuously. 





Give Old Tracings to the 
Red Cross 


When laundered, old tracing cloth 
makes excellent bandages and dress- 
ings for surgical use. The Red Cross 
is anxious to get all such old linen 
tracings. 

Plans which have served their en- 
gineering usefulness can be passed 
along to local branches of the Red 
Cross for use in this way. 
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LIGHTING SALES METHODS 


Items of Experience 
and Good Advice in Lighting Practice 





Lighted Showcases Beneath 
This Cashier’s Window 

When the Rome, N. Y., customer 
drops into the office of the Rome Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Company to 
pay his bill he is pretty sure to look 
at the company’s line of lamps. He 
cannot avoid doing so, because the 
goods are displayed in a glass case 








Instead of the usual hardwood panels un- 
der the cashier’s window, the Rome (N. Y.) 
electric light office displays showcases with 
lighted lamps, which attract the interest of 
everyone stopping at the window. 





which replaces the usual solid cabinet 
work just below the cashier’s window. 
When lighted the lamps magnetize the 
gaze of every customer. 


Selling Electric Light to 
Humble Homes 


Any man who sells electric light 
will assure you that the factory la- 
borer can afford to use electricity in 
his home. Yet in spite of the de- 
velopment that has already taken 
place in this direction there are still 
unscratched fields for electric serv- 
ice in the homes of the poorer classes. 

A year ago a poor but educated 
man moved with his family into an 
apartment house that was wired for 
electricity. Inquiry disclosed the 
fact that for years that wiring had 
remained unused. Tenant after ten- 


ant had repulsed the suggestion of 
electric service, claiming that “the 
expense would kill poor people.” 

The new resident decided to make 
the experiment for himself, however, 
and installed a 40-watt lamp in the 
kitchen. Much of his work was done 
at home and during the winter 
months the lamp was in daily use 
from 5 p.m. tol or2 a.m. For this 
service his monthly bill ranged from 
95 cents to $1.10. For a comparable 
kerosene light he figured his cost 
would have been between $2.50 and 
$3 per month, with the added incon- 
venience of filling the lamp and run- 
ning a fire risk. 

In every town there are many such 
families ready to be convinced, and 
their education on electrical economy 
will go far toward bettering the liv- 
ing conditions of those who work 
hardest for their home comforts. 


Making Silent Salesmen of 
Lamp Cards 


In the electric store of the Tuohey 
Company, 332 Dwight Street, Spring- 
field, Mass., the customer notices a 
row of lamp sockets mounted just 
back of the counter. Each socket car- 
ries a particular type of lamp, and 
under each sample a descriptive card 
is mounted. This card tells the size, or 
rating, both in watts and in candle 
power. The price for plain and 
frosted bulbs is also marked in plain 
figures, together with the cost to use 
for a period of ten hours. When a cus- 
tomer says “I want a lamp” he has 
a chance to decide on the size by see- 
ing how much light each bulb gives. 

Further, he can compare the oper- 
ating costs of all the members of the 
Mazda family at a glance. In the 
event of the salesman being busy at 
the moment the customer enters, the 
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guest of the store often picks up in- 
teresting information on the low cost 
of good lighting while waiting to ask 
about something else. 





Lamp Case Reduces the 
Cost of Labor 


At the new building of the Union 
Electric Light & Power Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., very careful attention was 
given to properly laying out the appli- 
cation and lamp handling department. 
Special effort was put into the design 
of the lamp case which stands back of 
the application counter. One section 
of the case is shown herewith. 

It is made of a high-grade quarter- 
sawed oak. The sliding arrangement 
of the drawers is strong, durable, and 
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Shading doors ‘Marble Base. Floor Line” 


All shelves in this case are installed on 
extension-arm sliding mechanisms 





easy to operate. Making these uppe! 
drawers operate on sliding mechanisn 
very materially increased the effective 
depth of the case and assisted speeds 
work by the clerks in handling lamps 
that are received in cartons. 

The card index cases which are use. 
to hold customer data are made 0! 
metal. The sliding lamp racks in the 
lower portion of the case are for thos 
lamps that do not come in cartons. 

By the installation of this case an 
other small changes that were ma: 
in the reconstruction of the main offic: 
storeroom, the company was able *: 
cut down its labor by about 15 p: 
cent. The company handles a gre 
many lamps during the year, especial! 
since it has free renewal on all tuns 
sten lamps over 40 watts in addition t: 
the regular free renewals on othe’ 
lamps. The case was designed by ‘. 
E. Michel, the Union Company’s mar 
ager of appliance sales. 
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Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 
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51.404 31,412 


Copies of illustrations and specifications of any of these patents may be obtained from 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each 





Design Patents 


petents pertaining to 
rials, issued by the U. S. Patent Office 
Detween September 
I9t7, inelusive: 


and October 27, 


Eleetric Light Control Sys- 
Reginald C. Steeple, 
Clamp for Brackets. 


Electric Lamp Socket Shell. 


and Fritz Mueller, 
one-third to Robert C. Hunter, Newark, N. J. 
Bs 


1,242,494. Lamp Shade Bracket. Her 
bert L. Stubbs, Colorado Springs, Col. Filed Feb 
2, 1917. Issued Oct. 9, 191e. 


1,248,453. Lighting Fixture for Dis- 
Dlay Cases. Esmond M. Smith, Cleveland, Ohio, 
assignor to the Multi-Lux Illuminating Company, 
leveland, Ohio. Filed July 17. 1914. Issued Oct 
16, 1917. 


1,243,481. Electric Light Fixture. 
Richard M. Beard, New York, N. Y. Filed July 1, 
1916. Issued Oct. 16, 1917. 


1.243,600. illuminated Musie Lyre. 
George A. Hambright. Mount Vernon, N. Y. Filed 
Dec. 3, 1914. Issued Oct. 16, 1917. 


1,243,800. Electrical Fixture. Carl H 
Bissell, Syracuse, N. Y., assignor to Crouse-Hinds 
Company, Syracuse. N. Y. Filed Dee. 27, 1910. Is 
sued Oct. 23, 1917. 


1.244.556. Glass for Headlights. Robert 
I. Slonaker, Wheeling, W. Va. Filed Aug. 5, 1915. 
Issued Oct. 30, 1917. 


1,244,615. Fitting for Electroliers. 
Kennard Kornbau, New Dorp, N. Y. Filed Oct. 3. 
1916. Issned Oct. 30, 1917. 






1,244,639. Lamp Shade Frame.  Victo! 
} 


S. Pearlman, Chicago, Filed Dee. 11, 1916 


Issued Oct. 30, 1917. 

1,244,640, Lamp Guard and Shade. 
‘rederick W. Pennock Quebec, Canada. Filed Jan 
26, 1917. Issued Oct. 30, 1917. 

1.244.819. Light Projector and Tongue 
Depressor. Elmer I. Young, Atlanta, Ga., as 
signor to the Threat-A-Lite Company, Atlanta, Ga 
Filed Oct. 31, 1916. Issued Oct. 30, 1917. 

245,029. Hanger for Light ‘Trans- 
mitting Bowls. James T. Robb, Bay Shore 
and William E. Jerome, Rockville Center, N. ¥ 
Filed April 14, 1917 Issued Oct. 30, 1917 


Structural Patents 


12g. Lighting Fixture. Harry  ¢ 
Adam, St. Louis, Mo. Filed July 19, 1917. Issued 
Oct. 9, 1917. Term, fourteen years. 

o1eot. Lighting Fixture. Harry 4 
Adam, St. Lonis, Mo. Filed Sept. 1, 1917. Issued 
Oct. 16, 1917. (erm, three and one-half years. 
163. Lighting Fixture. Dixon L 
sean, Chicago, Ill. Filed June 20, 1917. — Issued 
Oct. 16, 1917. Term, seven years. 

of... Husk ter Lighting Fixtures. 
Charles Ernest Jones, Chicago, Hl. Filed March 6 
1917. Issued Oct. 16, 1917. Term, three and one 


half years, 

S1.583. Clamp tor Caleite Mushroom 
Bowls. Charles Ernest Jones, Chieago. Il. 
Aug. 18, 1917. Issued Oct. 16, 1917. Term, three 
and one-half years. 

51,584. Ornament for Bracket Backs. 
Charles Ernest Jones, Chicago, Ill. Filed Aug. 18 
117. Issued Oct. 16, 1917. Term, three and one 
half years. 

51.385. Arm Pocket for Oval Bracket 
Backs. Charles Ernest Jones, Chicago, Ill 
Filed Aug. 18, 1917. Issued Oct. 16, 1917. Term 
three and one-half years. 

51,392. Electric Light Wall Costumer. 
Frank D. Pelletier, Kansas City. Mo. Filed Jan 
23. 1917. Issued Oct. 16, 1917 Term, three and 
one-half years. 

51,401. Hanging Lamp or Similar Ar- 
ticle. Albert Wahle, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to Cassidy & Son Mfg. Co. Filed May 14, 1917 
Issued Oct. 16, 1917. Term, seven years. 

51,404. Plate for Lighting Fixtures. 
Lester R. Wellman, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Fried 
ley-Voshardt Co., Chicago. Il Filed Aug. 24, 1917 
Issued Oct. 16. 1917. Term, seven years 

31,412. Hluaminating Lens. Edgar A 
Gillinder, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed Jan. 2, 1917 
Issued Oct. 23. 1917 Term, three and one-half 
years. 





Display Rack for Incandescent 
Lamps 


The lamp display rack illustrated 
was designed by E. C. Hynds, store 
manager for Matthew Brothers, Bir- 





Window or table rack for displaying in 
candescent lamps of all sizes. The curved 
surfaces are of wall board bent to match the 
wooden frame. and the whole is stained to 
resemble oak 





mingham, Ala., to exhibit incan- 
descent units of all types and sizes. 
The semicircular steps are of wood, 
the step faces measuring about 4 in. 
wide. For the vertical surfaces, wall 
board can be bent conveniently to 
shape. The whole is ther stained to 
resemble oak. 
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SALES HELPS FOR THE DEALE 





What the Manufacturer Offers 
to Help You Get More Trade 


Putting the Electrical Dealer 
in Partnership with SantaClaus 


This year the buying public has 
money to spend on Christmas gifts. 
However, the consideration of econ- 
omy will play a more important part 
than ever before, therefore the su- 
perficial Christmas gift will be re- 
placed by something useful. 

Electrical manufacturers are help- 
ing their dealers to educate the public 
concerning the utility and the labor- 
saving qualities of the “gifts that 
work by wire.” One of the aids to 
electrical gift sales which is offered 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company is an attractive 
little booklet which helps to answer 
the question of what to buy for rela- 
tive or friend. This little booklet is 
designed to be given to customers of 
the electric store, and carries brief 
descriptions of electric appliances for 
the home. Opposite each picture of an 
appliance is a blank in which the cus- 
tomer may write down the name of 
some friend or relative for whom he 
thinks the device would make an ap- 
propriate gift. The company is also 
issuing campaign material which in- 
cludes window display helps, a mail- 
ing folder, street car cards, electro- 
board posters and lantern slides. 





Roy B. Woolley, formerly sales 
and advertising manager of the Stand- 
ard Electric Stove Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, and late of the American Ambu- 
lance Field Service at the Verdun 
front in France, having served his en- 
listment, has returned to America. He 
is now with the Society for Electrical 
Development, New York, as an execu- 
tive in its advertising department. 
Mr. Woolley was with the McManus- 
Kelley Advertising Agency for some 
years, and is well known in advertis- 
ing and electric circles. 


The Ward Leonard Electric Com- 
pany of Mount Vernon, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of electric controlling devices 
and vitreous enamel insulation resist- 
ance units, announces that it is now 
represented in St. Louis, Mo., by the 
Morse Engineering Company. 


Manufacturer Supplies Con- 
venient File for Lighting 
Catalogs 


When the National X-Ray Reflector 
Company first began supplying infor- 
mation to the trade in looseleaf form, 
it provided a ring binder to retain the 
sheets. With this system it was found 
that a man in a hurry never took 
time to fasten in the leaves. Some 
were lost through this neglect and the 





A handy vertical filing case for lighting 
catalogs and _ bulletins 





_Rathbone-Sard Electric 


file was thus rendered incomplete. 
Moreover, the ring binder was not 
adapted to the same sort of handling 
and to standing on the same sort of 
shelf that an average jobber’s catalog 
occupies. It usually found its place in 
a desk drawer. To eliminate these 
objectionable features and at the same 
time to retain all of the desirable char- 
acteristics of the looseleaf idea, a 
novel filing case has been worked out 
and is being offered, with complete 
data, to those interested. 





Russell E. Sard, president of the 
Company, 
has left the Albany office of that firm 
to take up work in the business ad- 
ministration department of the Navy 
with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C. 


R Jobber Furnishes Special Cat- 
alogs with Dealer’s Own 
Imprint 


Believing that the central station and 
electrical dealer are the proper chan- 
nels through which to reach the ulti- 
mate consumer on electrical household 
specialties, the Central Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago, last year compiled a 
special sixty-eight-page catalog which 
it distributed to dealers with their 
own imprints. 

“We limit this catalog to one dealer 
in a town,” explains A. J. Selzer, sales 
manager, “thus giving him an exclu- 
sive catalog bearing only his imprint 
and no indication that it was not com- 
piled by him for his own customers. 

“So great was the demand from cen- 
tral stations and dealers for this cata- 
log, and so successful were the results, 
that this year we are preparing to dis- 
tribute a more elaborate catalog and 
several times the number issued in 
1916, with other useful hints, such as 
window trims and local advertising 
suggestions, all free tothe retailer or 
central station who will co-operate 
with us. 

“We believe that every community 
is capable of supporting a high-grade 
Electrical Shop and are sparing no ex- 
pense to co-operate with any live elec- 
trical merchant in an effort to make 
his enterprise successful.” 





Harvey Hubbell, Inc., manufactur- 
er of electrical specialties and ma- 
chine screws, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
issued a useful compilation of engi- 
neering data showing the proper re- 
lation of reflectors and lamps ar- 
ranged in the form of a wall chart. 
The charts have been made in co- 
operation with the National, Edison, 
Westinghouse and Hygrade lamp 
companies. The accuracy of the in- 
formation has been approved by each 
of them and they have also sent sim- 
ilar charts to their customers. 


The Detroit (Mich.) Fuse & Manu- 
facturing Company is conducting « 
“Quota Buster’s Marathon” in which 
all “Square D” salesmen who have 
been with the company since Oct. ! 
will endeavor to wreck all previous 
sales records for any two-month pe- 
riod. In the first issue of The Quota 
Buster, the official publication for 
the contest, Salesmen Otis, Hesse! 
and Robertson are listed as holders 
of the leading places. 
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“Reason Why” Copy That Is 





























“economy” reasons for buying a 


Some of the iron-clad laws of 

















it- Seltine V Cl cleaner. brevity in card writing are stretched 
£ Yacuum eaners The time-saving advantage alone in the card—“It Saves Its Cost”— 
would justify the customer’s whole in- but its clear reasons help to make a 
vestment in a good electric cleaner. vacuum cleaner as essential in every 
nd Most men folks realize that ordi- wired home as a telephone or a door- 
in- nary sweeping is hard, tiresome, dis- _ bell. 
ti- agreeable work, but most of them do 
ald not know that 2 cents a week is the 2 aed ‘ 
m- whole of upkeep and electricity cost Electric Light Versus Matches 
a on the light portable types of the bet- In order to show the economy of 
ich ter makes of cleaners. Such aclean- electric light in comparison with 
eir er, moreover, will last for years. matches the Buckeye Electric Works 
- Never did “reason-why” copy have at Cleveland, Ohio, has outlined sev- 
ler Sothira rugs, opportunity for such “punch” as on_ eral window displays that may be pre- 
les alone will pay the electric vacuum sweepers to-day. Our pared at small outlay of time and 
lu- ian Poets 9 week, own line of machines possesses certain money. One of the most interesting 
nt to be without one. mechanical distinctiveness and sim- of these makes use of an ordinary 
m- plicity that we are exploiting in effec- 5-cent box of parlor matches. The ac- 
rs. tive display cards and are having fea- companying placard reads: 
on- ; ae tured by the dealers in demonstra- “A box of parlor matches costs 5 
: A window card that “justifies’’ the pur- : 2 
ta- chase of a vacuum cleaner on a purely tions. But notwithstanding the effec- cents. You can burn for 5 cents: 
ts, atin Recbiat: Duaosinass tiveness of these appeals, the dealers A 15-watt 12 cp. Buckeye Mazda 
1S- tell us that the “Because” type of lamp forty-one and two-thirds hours. 
nd Nowadays, when we are in the cards, like those reprinted herewith, A 25-watt 20-cp. lamp twenty-five 
in midst of patriotic appeals for sub- are the ones which are most effective hours. 
as scriptions to Liberty Loans, and when in getting the women to come in and A 40-watt 34-cp. lamp sixteen 
ng even well-to-do families are co-operat- make inquiries that develop into sales. hours.” 
i ing in the campaign against waste pe —_ 
ate and in Food Administrator Hoover’s | | 
“doctrine of the clean plate,” is par- || i 
ity ticularly the time when a woman || What the Salesman’s Wife Can Do to Help Her 
- wants to “feel right” about any $37.50 | Husband Sell | 
a purchase she makes for household |! | 
ec- equipment. For this reason, declares || John H. Patterson, president of the National Cash Register 
ike G. Q. Porter, general manager of the Company, recognizes that the salesman’s wife is an important— | 
| and an interested—factor in her husband’s selling efficiency. So 
| impressed was Mr. Patterson with this idea that last month he 
| summoned the wives of his sales agents and salesmen to Dayton 
ur- HAVE 3 tion? for a three-day convention. Posted conspicuously on the platform 
ServantQue - ° ans wh 
na- presenter Operating Cost | of the meeting hall was a placard citing these: 
1as Wages high 2 Even orig, Httet | 
gi- fe | TEN THINGS THE SALESMAN’S WIFE CAN DO 
re- | TO HELP HER HUSBAND 
= | 1—Serve simple food 8—Take a new interest in his 
rt. | 2—Keep him cheerful sales record 
CO- 3—Give him plenty of fresh air 9—Study customers’ needs and 
: | 4—See that he gets plenty of sleep help husband with tips 
on, | 5—Lend encouragement at the 10—Read company’s advertising 
mp | right time and call attention to im- 
in- | 6—Encourage him to take regular portant things. 
; | exercise | 
ich | 7—Be economical and save for a 
im- rainy day 
Psi eae card a up ag housewife’s 
fern ‘ * answers her , , 
eternal quention, Gaumetia cael ne Another poster, illustrated with a bag of money from which 
nu- os dollars were leaking, bore the legend: ; 
¥ | 
ich National Sweeper Company, Torring- | “LEAKS IN HIS EARNINGS” | 
ave ton, Conn., vacuum-cleaner sales copy | ee — ‘uh a ee, ee | 
1 ‘ 6es © ” ° —spends too muc Ime a ome —Fralis to study—tacks Interest in | 
bd that justifies havea cleaners” - |  2—Kats teo much; loses energy business | 
nus the light of this “right buying” spirit | 3—Does not use simple methods 7—Does not read and use adver- | 
pe- is the kind of copy that is actually | 4—Lacks i gees Piaget cary tising. | 
oe selling the cleaners. 5—Does not cover his territory 
for No end of good material is avail- Below was the reminder to the woman reader: “You can help 
sel able for this purpose, although few him stop these leaks.” | 
ers dealers utilize, nor need to utilize, 
half the real advantages in the —__—_- —— | 
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GOSSIP OF THE TRADE 


Glimpses of Electrical Men as 
Caught by Lens and Pencil 


Goodwin to Address Madison 
Square Garden Meeting of 
New York Contractors 
on Nov. 20 


A mass meeting of the electrica! 
contractors’ associations and the un- 
affiliated electrical contractors of 
New York City will be held at the 
Madison Square Garden Theater on 
Nov. 20, under the auspices of a joint 
committee of New York jobbers and 
the eight contractors’ associations 
represented on the advisory board. 

William L. Goodwin will speak on 
“Organization,” outlining the fea- 
tures of the Pacific Coast Merchan- 
dising Plan, and there will be ad- 
dresses as follows: “Ideal Relations 
Between Jobbers and Contractors,” 
George L. Patterson, Stanley & Pat- 
terson, New York City; “A Code of 
Principles for Electrical Contrac- 
tors,” Fred W. Lord, Lord Electric 
Company; ‘Contractors’ Licenses,” 
J. P. Ryan, member New York City 
license board; ‘Relations with the 
Underwriters,” J. C. Forsyth, New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters. 

James R. Strong, Atlantic division 
chairman on N. E. C. A. reorganiza- 
tion, will speak on “The New Na- 
tional Constitution and Its Purposes,” 
and Louis Kalischer, chairman of 
the advisory board of New York con- 
tractors’ associations, will tell of the 
work of the board during the year. 
Louis K. Comstock, president of L. K. 
Comstock & Company, will be chair- 
man of the meeting. 


William T. Ball Dead 


William T. Ball, president of the 
Tri-City Electric Company, died at 
his home in Moline, Ill., on Oct. 21. 
Mr. Ball was born at Granville, Vt., 
on Dec. 20, 1839, and received his 
early education in the Academy at 
Montpelier. For six years he was 
engaged in teaching in his native 
State, after which he went to Illi- 
nois and became actively interested 
in the Union Malleable Iron Com- 
pany, of which he became secretary 


+ 


and treasurer in 1881. In 1896 the 
Tri-City Electric Company was _ in- 
corporated with Mr. Ball as its pres- 
ident, and he continued his active 
connection with this firm until the 
time of his death. 





Work of the Advisory Board 
of Electrical Contractors’ 
Associations of 


New York 


With seven or eight separate elec- 
trical contractors’ associations in 
Greater New York City, it has long 
been felt that the influence and activ- 
ity of these scattered groups should 
be concentrated through some central 
channel, for the mutual progress and 
development of the associations and of 
the individual contractors. 

Accordingly, about a year ago cer- 
tain of the associations appointed two 
delegates each to serve on an advisory 
board representing the following or- 
ganizations: 

New York Electrical 
Association. 

Independent Electrical Contractors’ 
Association. 

Electrical Contractors’ 
of Long Island. 


Contractors’ 


Association 


LOUIS KALISCHER 
Chairman Advisory Board of Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Associations of Greater New York 
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Metropolitan Electrical Contractor: 
Association. 

Associated 
Association. 

Kilowatt Club. 

Watt-Hour Club. 

The following officers were eleacte 
to serve throughout the year: Lou! 
Kalischer, chairman; Lewis H. Woods 
vice-chairman; J. P. Ryan, secretar 
and treasurer. 

The the 
board, as originally constituted, was 
as follows: Frank Andrews, L. L. 
Brown, C. A. Christesen, J. L. Gehor 
sam, L. Kalischer, F. W. Lord, E. J. 
Murphy, J. P. Ryan, B. W. Sandbach, 
M. S. Seelman, Jr., E. J. H. Thiemer, 
G. M. Wheeler, L. H.. Woods and 
Charles B. Montagriff, and during the 
vear the following changes have been 
made: A. Newberger for L. H. 
Woods, and L. L. Strauss for Char-es 
B. Montagriff. 

The advisory board meets once a 
month, and during the year of its ex- 
istence its activities and also its ac- 
complishments have been varied and 
of much practical usefulness to the 
electrical industry and to the public 
at large. 

After many conferences, the pro- 
posal of the New York Department of 
Electricity to make electrical inspec- 
tions throughout the city, thus dupli- 
eating inspection now performed by 
the Underwriters, was so revised as 
to conform to many suggestions made 
by the advisory board for simplify- 
ing inspection methods and routine. 
Standardization of inspection methods 
throughout the State has also been 
taken up by the advisory board, with 
results that indicate progress. An al 
tempt to introduce a bill at Albany 
licensing journeymen electricians was 
defeated with the aid of the board. 
Through its instrumentality, also, the 
incandescent lamp market in Brooklys 
was thrown open to local electrical 
contractor-dealers. 

During the last six months the 
board has closely co-operated in the 
progress of the Goodwin movement in 
New York City, solidly supporting It, 
and joining I 


Electrical Contractor: 


personnel of advisor\ 


with a committee 0! 
metropolitan jobbers to arrange joint 
meetings of the various local associa 
tions, the first of these being the mas- 
meeting scheduled for the Madison 
Square Garden Theater on Nov. 20, 
as noted in the opening article in tne 
first column of this page. 
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Jovian Order to Foster Local 


Leagues During Coming 
Year 

The importance of local Jovian- 
league activity as a means of ex- 
tending the usefulness of the Jovian 
Order, was emphasized at the annual 
convention of the Order, held in New 
York on Oct. 22 and 23. 

Hereafter the Jovian Order is to 
devote greater attention than ever to 
guiding and co-ordinating the work 
of these local leagues, through which 
its principal development work will 
take place. 

Under changes in the constitution 
made at the New York meeting, each 
member will have the right to choose 
the league with which he is affiliated, 
whether he resides in the district of 
that league or not. Hereafter, also, 
Jupiter and Mercury will be nomi- 
nated by a committee composed of 
the reigning Jupiter, the three pre- 
ceding Jupiters and three congress- 
men; the tenure of office hereafter is 
to correspond to the calendar vear; 
the congress of the order will meet 
at each annual and special conven- 
tion, regardless of other meetings it 
may hold, and will act as an advisory 
board relating to the entire territory 
and membership of the order. Di- 
vision of the annual dues will be 
made equally between the national 
order and the local league. Several 
changes providing for a reduction of 
the expense of conducting the central 
office were also arranged for. 

In order to secure a large number 
of new members in the shortest pos- 





sible time it was agreed to suspend 
the initiation fee until next February 
and thereafter re-establish it at $5. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the election of the entire ticket as 
proposed by the nominating com- 
mittee, including: 

Jupiter: J. F. Strickland, president 
Texas Power & Light Company, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Mercury: Ell C. Bennett, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

At the banquet which closed the 
convention, talks were made by Past- 
Jupiters Sam A. Hobson, Frank E. 
Watts, W. N. Matthews, Henry L. 
Doherty and Dr. Talcott Williams, 
dean of the School of Journalism of 
Columbia University. 





Commercial Side of Lighting 
Discussed in I. E. S. Paper 
“Illuminating Engineering as a 

Commercial Force” is the title of a 

paper prepared by a committee of the 

Lighting Sales Bureau of the N. E. 

L. A., consisting of O. R. Hogue, Com- 

monwealth Edison Company, Chicago; 

C. L. Law, N. Y. Edison Company, 

and Earl E. Whitehorne of ELECTRI- 

CAL MERCHANDISING, and presented 

before the New York Section of the 

Illuminating Engineering Society, 

Nov. 8. 

The possibilities of illuminating en- 
gineering are discussed, as applied to 
the development of new customers 
and the promotion of satisfaction 
among those already served. The re- 
port cites several examples of how to 
bring the customer’s _ satisfaction 
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about. Among the other interesting 
points touched upon are the advertis- 
ing of service and expert advice; the 
question of free service; the handling 
of complaints, and the reduction of 
bills. 


Uncle Sam Needs Skilled 
Workers for Air 
Service 
The Aviation Section of the United 
States Army Signal Corps is anxious 
to obtain skilled men for service in 
France. Electricians, telephone men, 
chauffeurs, mechanics and scores of 
other specially trained workers will 
be needed for the base organization 
which will back up our flyers on the 

other side. 

Applicants must be physically fit, 
white, and from 18 to 40 years of age. 
Application should be made to the Vol- 
unteer Bureau, 119 D Street, N. E., 
Washington, D. C., giving name, ad- 
dress, present employer, trade, years 
of experience and approximate date 
when applicant will be called by draft- 
Those accepted will receive by mail a 
card to take to their nearest recruit- 
ing station, and full directions for en- 
rollment. Enlistments will be made 
as privates, after which the recruits 
will be assigned to camp for training 
in their special branches of work. 
Following this preliminary course, 
they will be assigned to squadrons, 
when they will receive such rank as 
their ability justifies. The chances 
for sergeancies are good, as a large 
part of the personnel will consist of 
non-commissioned officers. 




















Banquet of Jovian Order at New York City, Oct. 23, closing convention at which many important constitutional changes were enacted 
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NEW MERCHANDISE TO SELL 


AND WHERE 
TO BUY IT 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances to LIGHTEN THE LABOR OF THE HOME 





How to Use These Pages to 
Make Your Own Buying 
Index 


Do you want an up-to-date buying index 
of ‘“‘New Merchandise to Sell’—an index 
that you can make up as you go, to fit your 
own needs and those of your customers? 
Then file these items in a “Buying Index” 
of your own, in your own way—either on 
filing cards, on loose-leaf sheets, or in a 
scrap book—just as you prefer. 

Beginning with the September, 1917, num- 
ber ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has been 
furnishing its readers with the selective 
new-merchandise catalog service continued 
on these pages. By tearing out those items 
which affect your business and pasting them 
on filing cards, you can make a buying in- 
dex that will put information on what is 
made and who makes it, right under your 
finger’s end. 


Every item, with its illustration, will fit 
a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. Or, if 
preferred, these items can be pasted on 
sheets of paper for binding in a loose-leaf 
catalog or folder. 

That there may be no interference be- 
tween any two clipped items, these ‘‘New 
Merchandise to Sell” articles are printed on 
one side of the page only. Many of our 
readers have been in the habit of clipping 


from this section since it was first estab- 
lished. With the new standardized ar- 
rangement ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


hopes to broaden its service in this depart- 
ment materially, and hopes that each of its 
readers may make the fullest possible use 
of the new service. 















































































Electric Motor Chair 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 


An electric motor chair, resembling in 
many ways the observation chairs pushed 
by attendants at many of the popular beach 
resorts, has been manufactured and is being 
offered for sale by the Mills Electric Com- 
pany, Lafayette, Ind. AS a means of 
locomotion for use on city boulevards, at 
pleasure resorts or for the use of invalids, 
and in hospital corridors and grounds, this 
easy-going electric car would seem to be 
admirably adapted. The chair consists of 
a motor, controller and storage battery, 
mounted on substantial running gear with 
ball bearings and rubber tires. The motor 
is attached to the front wheel with a worm 
gear which insures a positive drive with 
friction reduced to a minimum and which 
permits the operator to reverse by throw- 
ing steering lever over, a perfectly natural 
movement. 


























































































































Electric Stove 


From ELECTRICAL MBRCHANDISING, 1917 


November, 


The Simplex Electric Heating Company 
of Cambridge, Mass., is manufacturing a 
new electric stove in circular form with a 
quarter-inch cast-iron top. The heater is 
rated at 1200 watts maximum and is pro- 
vided with a three-heat switch mounted on 
the frame. When in operation the cast- 
iron heating surface becomes red hot, mak- 
ing it an easy matter to produce active 
boiling of various liquids with this outfit. 




















Electric Floor-Polishing Machine 


From BLECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 

The “Utility” floor machine manufactured 
by the Kent Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
Rome, N. Y., is designed for polishing, 








scrubbing and sanding floors. Four in- 
terchangeable attachments are provided, 
one for polishing waxed floors, one for 
scrubbing floors of all types, one for remov- 
ing varnish and one for sanding floors. 
These attachments are a steel wire brush, a 
palmetto scrubbing brush, a tampico polish- 
ing brush and a sandpaper disk. They are 
circular and are rotated continuously in one 
direction as the machine propels itself over 
the floor. 

Directional control is obtained by moving 
the handle. The weight of the machine is 
45 lb., producing a pressure on the floor 
much in excess of that which can be ap- 
plied by hand. The machine can be oper- 
ated with ease by maids, scrubwomen, por- 
ters and other unskilled help. With thirty 
minutes’ instruction it is claimed that any 
porter can cover 2000 sq. ft. per hour with 
this outfit. 

The machine is operated by a 1/6-hp. 
Robbins & Myers motor which runs at 1750 
r.p.m. 

The speed of the brush is reduced to 
300 r.p.m. through a reduction gear drive. 
The motors can be furnished for operation 
on 110 or 220-volt direct or alternating cur- 
rent at frequencies of 25 cycles, 40 cycles 
and 60 cycles. 





Phonograph Record Lamp 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 


The Record-Lite Company, Manhattan 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis., has brought 
out an improved type of flashlight to illu- 
minate phonograph records in order to 
make it easy to put the needle down at 
the right point. This new device differs 
from the company’s former type of light 
in that it can be used on any style phono- 
graph, whereas the former unit was for 
attachment to Victrolas only. As shown 
in the accompanying illustration, the unit 
consists of a flashlight mounted in a stand- 
ard and hooded to throw the light on the 
phonograph record. Energy for lighting the 
lamp is supplied from dry batteries placed 
in a case near the light. A flexible cord 
between the standard and the battery box 
completes the equipment. 
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Electric Ventilating Set 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 


A small ‘‘conoidal” ventilating set for 
general air changing, blowing and exhaust- 
ing purposes has been added to the products 
of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Forge Company. A 
multi-blade fan direct-connected to an elec- 
tric motor is used to furnish a large volume 
of air at a relatively low pressure. The 
manufacturer calls attention to the fact that 
due to its low speed the fan is free from 
objectionable hum. The fan case may be 
swung around to discharge air in any de- 
sired direction. The outfit is equipped with 
a cord and attachment plug, ready for con- 
nection. Motors are furnished for 110 or 
220 volts. 





Loud-Speaking Telephone 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 


By using the loud-speaking telephone set 
manufactured by Winkler & Reichmann, 
220 South Street, Chicago, Ill., a demon- 
strator may explain his store window oper- 
ations to the onlookers outside. The op- 
erator speaks into a breast-type transmitter, 
from which his words are relayed to the 
street by means of a loud-speaking repro- 
ducer and horn. The reproducer is supplied 
with a clamp for mounting it outside the 
window. A neat carrying case is furnished 
with the outfit, which in addition to trans- 
mitter and reproducer. includes a _ foot 
switch, control box, four dry battery cells 
and 40 ft. of wire. 














Semi-Indirect Lighting Fixtures 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 


An indirect lighting bowl which is pro- 
vided with a removable ventilator so that 
the interior of the bowl may be cleaned in 
place, is now being placed on the market 
by the Superior Brass & Fixture Company, 
316 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Spe- 
cially designed cleaning brushes are sup- 
plied with each outfit. The ventilator, it 
is pointed out, prevents lamp breakage by 
keeping the source of light cool in a circula- 
tion of air. Specially treated snow-white 
opalescent glass is used in all of the semi- 
indirect bowls, which are designed for use 
in connection with nitrogen-filled lamps. 





Electric Forge Blower 
From ELECTRICAL MEKCHANDISING, November, 1917 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) Forge Company is 
marketing a variable-speed electric blower 
known as “No. 2E.” This type of blower 
may be used for furnace draft, for operating 
church organs and for blowing forge fires 
It is also used to remove scale from power 
hammers and for disposing of chips in meta! 
and wood-working processes. <A large oil 
chamber is provided and all running parts 
are self-oiling. Oversize brushes are used 
to do away with frequent replacements. A 
speed regulator is furnished with each out- 
fit, together with flexible cord and attach- 
ment plug. The motor can be furnished for 
110 or 220 volts 








Edison Base Resistance Units 


From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 





The 


Wirt 
Philadelphia, is 
sistance unit provided with an Edison base. 
A substantial metal tube is used to incase 
the unit, which is made of solid ‘‘Di-el-ite.” 


Company of 
marketing a 


Germantown, 
circular re- 


The receptacle end is made to take the 
standard plug or lamp, and by the use of 
the unit, small motors, toys and lamps may 
be operated from ordinary lighting circuits. 





Electric Washing Machine 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 


The Buckeye Churn Company, Sidney, 
Ohio, is manufacturing a washing machine 
which it claims to be the first ever con- 
structed to wash clothes by employing the 
principle of surface tension. The tub con- 
tains no corrugations, no rubbing devices 
and is entirely smooth inside. For its wash- 
ing ability the machine depends upon the 
hammer stroke of the elliptical tub to break 
up the soapy water and drive it through 
the fabric of the clothes. One of the types 
manufactured by the company has a ¢Ca- 
pacity of ten sheets or their equivalent and 
operates at a speed of from forty-eight to 
fifty-five strokes per minute. The tub is 
made of fir staves held together by adjust- 
able tank lugs. The metal lid is steam 
tight. The frame is made of cast iron and 
is mounted on casters which may be lifted 
from the floor by adjustable screws which 
permit leveling on an uneven surface. All 
gears are inclosed and run in oil. The 
wringer is of the swinging, reversible trans- 
mission type. The machine is driven by a 
1/6-hp. Invincible washing machine motor, 
and its net weight is 350 lb. The Sidney 
Electric Company is the distributer for the 
outfit 





Colored Lamp Shade 


From ELectTRICAL MBRCHANDISING, November, 1917 





The Pittsburgh 
Glass Company is 


Brass & 


(Pa.) 
L manufacturing a red, 
white and blue lamp shade for use with 
the usual types of electric light fixtures. 
The shade is 5 in. high and measures 4 in. 


Lamp, 


diameter at the base. In addition‘ to pri- 
vate residence trade, this shade is useful 
for banks handling Liberty bonds, Red 
Cross booths, enlistment offices and mili- 
tary outfitting departments of stores 





Lighting Unit 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 


A self-contained lighting unit which, it is 
claimed, utilizes every ray of light produced 
by the electric bulb, carrying its own dif- 
fusing reflector, is made by the Ameri- 
colite Company, 523 West Fifty-second 
Street, New York City. This unit projects 
a soft, cheerful light downward where it 
is needed, it is claimed. Attention is called 
to the fact that the unit shows the true 
colors in fabrics, and also enables the 
matching of delicate colors perfectly. This 
unit is suitable for both the direct and in- 
direct lighting methods. 





Each item will fit a 3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on 
proper heading for ready reference when you want to buy. Continued on third and fourth pages following. 


ecard (or loose-leaf sheet), filing under 
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Keeping Uncle Sam’s Uniform 
Dry 

Lieut. J. H. Jacobsen, Company E, 
108th U. S. Engineers, Camp Logan, 
Houston, Tex., who was formerly a 
member of the estimating division, 
contract department, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, still believes in 
“doing it electrically.” The follow- 
ing article, which recently appeared 
in the Houston Post, tells the story. 

“Lieutenant Jacobsen likes his uni- 
forms to be dry in the morning and 
finds that at Camp Logan the mois- 
ture in the air takes all the gimp out 
of them and puts green mold in its 
place. Hence Lieutenant Jacobsen 
has arranged a wooden cupboard in 
which he hangs his clothes. It stands 
next his cot and is not bulky. In the 
bottom is a resistance coil, the heat- 
ing unit from a small electric iron. 
When the Lieutenant takes ’em off at 
night he hangs ’em on the suit hang- 
ers in the cupboard, turns on the 
juice and goes to dreamland secure 
in the knowledge that he will find 
his uniform ‘right-o’ when first call 
sounds in the morning. The heating 
unit is not big enough to heat the 
box to the danger point. It is only 
necessary to keep the temperature 
inside a few degrees above that out- 





If there is anybody in the audience who 
doesn’t already know Jimmy Olsen of the 
Habirshaw Cable Company and ‘Al’ DeVeau 
of Stanley & Patterson, New York City, just 
step to the front and we'll introduce you. 
These two famous old warhorses are here 
pictured enjoying Colonel Stearnes’ lawn 
party at the New Orleans Country Club dur- 
ing the N. E. C. A. convention in October. 
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A “branch” meeting of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development in the shade of an old 
apple tree on Association Island, N. Y. The 
subject which General Manager J. M. Wake- 
man seems to be debating with Frank Gale 
of the General Electric Company, is appar- 
ently whether to all go swimming or to paddle 
around some more on the golf pastures. Vice- 
President Burchard of the General Electric 
Company and President McCall of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company apparently have 
their eves fixed on the bathing beach in the 
offing 





side to prevent moisture condensing 
in the cupboard. Note: A hot brick 
put in on retiring will do just as 
well, the Lieutenant says, but why 
not be modern and use electricity 
when you have it?” 


One Way to Sell Vacuum 
Cleaners 

One Saturday last spring Walla 
Walla, Wash., was visited with a 
high wind. The town was full of 
people and, generally speaking, ev- 
erything was moving. Salesman 
Clark of the Pacific Power & Light 
Company is a proud owner of a 1912 
Ford touring car and on this par- 
ticular day he was coming down Main 
Street against the wind when, with- 
out warning, the wind lifted his hat 
from its resting place and carried it 
to leeward. In the rear of Mr. 
Clark’s car was a 1917-model vacuum 
cleaner and, after stopping his car, 
he grabbed the cleaner and ran up 
the street calling out “thief.” After 
going about two blocks, he managed 
to recover his hat, but not before 
about two hundred people had started 
in the chase, thinking someone had 
stolen something. 

Hat in hand, Clark stood up and 
waited until a nice crowd had gath- 
ered and then he said: “Gentlemen, 
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I have been selling this vacuum 
cleaner for $27.50, and I feel like a 
thief for doing it. If any of you 
feels like a thief for allowing your 
wife to beat the rugs instead of pur- 
chasing her one of these up-to-date 
devices, I will gladly sell you one 
and deliver it to your home.” 
Whereupon a gentleman stepped 
up. “I have run over a block,” he 
remarked, with a grin, “in order to 
see what was going on, and I have 
found out. As I promised my wife 
that I would buy her a cleaner some 
day, I will simply kill two birds with 
one stone. I will buy a cleaner, pay 
cash for it, and perhaps it will teach 
me to be less curious in the future.” 


Electrical Contractors of Utah 
Organize 

The Utah Society of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers held its first 
meeting at Salt Lake City on Oct. 4 
and 5. Officers elected were: J. V. 
Buckle, president, Salt Lake City; Le 
Grand Robbins, vice-president, Salt 
Lake City. W. L. Taylor of Logan, E. 
H. Eardley of Salt Lake City, L. R. 
3ourne of Provo, V. B. Phillips of 
srigham City, and E. A. Brough ot 
Montpelier, Idaho, constitute the ex- 
ecutive committee. 








One of the formalities which did not 2° 
into the minutes of the Northwestern Electr 
Light & Power Association Picnic was the 
crowning of “Dad” Osborne with a diadem 
fashioned from the public prints. ‘Dad,” 
you remember, is commercial manager of the 
Washington Water Power Company of Spo 
kane. The gentleman at his right, who car 
ries his cigar like a fishpole, is Georg 
Hughes. of the Hughes Electric Manufac 
turing Company. A. C. MeMicken, who pre 
sides over the commercial destinies of th¢ 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Company, 
will be noted at the left, posing for a pipe 
tobaceo ad. 
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Quarter Century Club Estab- 
lishes Comfort Fund 


At a recent meeting of the Quarter 
Century Club of the General Electric 
Company, composed of employees 
who have been with the company 
twenty-five years or more, $1,750 was 
donated as a “comfort fund” for the 
“Old Second,” now the 105th New 
York Regiment, a large percentage 
of whose men are employees of the 
General Electric Company. The 
members of the club devoted the rest 
of the evening to the Second Liberty 
Loan, listening to addresses. by 
President A. L. Rohrer and G. E. 
Emmons. 


How Rising Cost of Cotton 
Yarn Has Boosted Insu- 
lated Wire Prices 


Wire salesmen are having a difficult 
time explaining the present situation 
to customers. The advance in cotton 
yarn has more than offset the recent 
decrease in the price of copper, so 
that the price of insulated wire has 
on the whole increased. This is all the 
more difficult for the buyer to under- 
stand on account of the fact that the 
basic price of cotton has not in- 
creased, although the price of cotton 
yarn has risen. The reasons given 
for the increase in yarn costs are: 














L. R. Wallis, superintendent of sales of 
the Edison Company of Boston, is here exhib- 
iting what he terms his “off peak load.” 
Wallis says he wouldn’t have made such a 
large catch, but he had an especially high 
demand that day and he was afraid the 
consumption would be abnormal 











Cincinnatus it was, if we recollect aright, 
who had to be called from his plow to take 
command of the Roman armies. And Sam- 
uel Adams Chase it is who has to be sum- 
moned by three blasts of the village fire 
whistle to leave his plowing in time to catch 
the train that takes him back to Pittsburgh 
and the Westinghouse valley from his prize- 
acre farm near Absecon, N. J. 





First, its heavy use by the govern- 
ment, and second, the fact that most 
yarn used on insulated wire is made 
from American cotton which is 
shipped to England, is spun there and 
reshipped to America. To illustrate 
how important this phase of the wire 
situation is, it may be pointed out 
that in 1000 ft. of No. 18 fixture 
wire the difference in cost of manu- 
facture now, as against three months 
ago, is 44 cents. This difference is 
entirely due to the difference in the 
cost of yarn. Of course, in larger 
conductors the increase in proportion 
to total cost is not so noticeable. 


Washington Contractors Hold 
Second Annual Convention 


Mayor Fleming of Spokane, Wash., 
opened the second annual convention 
of the Washington Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers, 
which was held in his city on Sept. 
13-15. V.S. McKenny, president of 
the association, responded to the 
Mayor’s address of welcome and in- 
troduced H. C. Rohrback, State rep- 
resentative of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference Board. Mr. Rohrback read 
the first paper of the meeting, choos- 
ing for his subject “The Association 
Firing Line.” 

Other addresses were delivered by 
the following: Harry Byrne; O. B. 
Caldwell, general superintendent 
Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company; W. S. Berry, local sales 
manager Western Electric Company; 
Hugh L. Tinling; W. A. Davis, chief 
electrical inspector, city of Spokane, 
and Albert H. Elliot of San Fran- 
cisco. 
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“Lectures on Home Lighting” 
for Your Use 


The Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City, offers to members 
and all others interested the use of 
illustrated popular lectures on the 
subject of “Home Lighting.” These 
lectures are designed to tell the gen- 
eral public in simple language how 
dwellings may be best illuminated, 
and each consists of a manuscript and 
some fifty or sixty slides to illustrate 
the text. The lectures, including man- 
uscript and slides, are rented to mem- 
bers for a service charge of $3 and to 
non-members for $3.50. 

The lectures have been prepared 
with the idea that local lighting com- 
panies and electrical contractors will 
arrange popular meetings in the in- 
terest of better home illumination at 
which these lectures can be delivered. 


The Electric Retail Company, At- 
lanta, Ga., recently incorporated, is 
opening up its place of business at 
66 Peachtree Street. All sales are to 
be handled on a strictly cash basis. 

W. D. Davis, formerly connected 
with the electrical department of 
William Taylor Son & Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has joined the or- 
ganization of Mablevys & Carew of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








With an appetizing sandwich in his left 
hand, a cup of steamingly fragrant coffee in 
his right hand, and superb scenery and un- 
surpassable companionship on every other 
hand, it is no wonder that S. M. Kennedy, 
general agent for the Southern California 
Edison Company, had no time to pose for our 
camera at the Spokane convention of the 
N. BE. Li 
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Bell Ringing Transformer 
From EL®CTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 


One type of the line of bell-ringing trans- 
formers now being manufactured by the 
A. E. Rittenhouse Company, Honeoye 
Falls, N. Y., is inclosed in a non-breakable 
pressed-steel case. It is stated that an 
ordinary battery bell can be operated with 
this transformer once it is properly ad- 
justed for alternating current. Where 
groups of bells are to be operated, two 
transformers may be used with a secondary 
winding connected in series where higher 
voltage is desired. If higher amperage is 
needed the secondary coils of the two in- 
struments may be connected in parallel. 
The coils are independently wound and are 
designed to withstand a 2500-volt insula- 
tion test between primary and secondary 
coils, and also between the coils and the 
ease. Continuous short-circuit of the sec- 
ondary, it is pointed out, will not burn out 
the instrument. 

















Fixture for Piano Lighting 
From ELeEcTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 


“Play-O-Lite” is the name given by the 
manufacturers to a new piano lamp which 
is now being supplied to the trade. The 
hood is so constructed that light rays are 
released only in a downward direction, 
eliminating objectionable glare. With this 
unit, a group about the piano does not have 
the effect of casting annoying shadows upon 
the music. Metal construction is used, and 
the fixture can be supplied in a finish to 
harmonize with any piano. A pull chain 
socket is used, and the outfit is fitted with 
9 ft. of silk cord, and a swivel, non-hreak- 
able attachment plug. The fixture is man- 
ufactured by the Play-O-Lite Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and is being distributed by 
A. Hall Berry, 71-73 Murray Street, New 
York City. 





Electric Washing Machine 


From BLEcCTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 


The Miller Manufacturing Company of 
Meyersdale. Pa.. is making an electric wash- 
ing machine designed to wash and wring 
clothes effectively and yet be sold at a 
reasonable price. To achieve the latter ena. 
simplicity has been the keynote throughout. 
Cypress wood is used in the tub. which is 
corrugated inside by grooves cut in the 
wood. On a platform below is mounted a 
Westinghouse 1/6-hp. splash-proof motor, 
which can be supplied for either direct or 
alternating current. This is belted to a 
fiywheel to which is geared the rocker shaft. 
The rocker shaft is of square section to per- 
mit moving to accommodate a _ varying 
quantity of clothes in the tub. The impor- 
tant feature of a washer is the agitator 
which imparts motion to the clothes and 
water. This is a disk of wood about three- 
quarters of the diameter of the tub. To the 
lower surface are fastened six cleats 2 in. 
deep. These take firm hold on the clothes, 
without catching in such a way as to tear 
them. 





Regulating Socket 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 


A socket carrying an Edison base and 
having sufficient capacity to regulate small- 
size 110-volt motors is now being manu- 
factured by the Wirt Company, German- 
town, Philadelphia. Four steps are provid- 
ed, ranging from 0.3 amp. to 0.6 amp. 
Either gun metal or nickel may be obtained. 
A milled fiber ring mounted on the socket 
provides an easy control of the resistance, 





Radial-Flow Fan 


From ELmcTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 


The Green Fuel Economizer Company of 
New York City has developed for direct 
connection to electric motors a fan known 
as the “radial-flow.”” The design is much 
along centrifugal pump lines and is such 
that the path of the air or gases through 
the fan has the least resistance consistent 
with ease of manufacture. 

This outfit is suited for direct connec- 
tion to alternating current motors at the 
higher synchronous speeds, which enables 
use to be made of small and compact driv- 
ing units. 





Electric Spotlights for Motor Cars 


From ELectricalL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 


The latest development in the line of 
automobile electric spotlights manufac- 
tured by the Anderson Electric Specialty 
Company, 562 West Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. is known as the Model B 
“Autoreelite.” On this lamp, the frame of 
which is designed to clamp to the wind- 
shield, an automatic cord reel carrying 12 
ft. of extension cord is mounted. By loosen- 
ing a knurled nut the lamp can be removed 
for inspection of the motor car, thus con- 
verting it into a portable light. When in 
place the lamp acts as a dirigible search- 
light within easy reach of the driver’s 
hand. 





Toy Motor 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 


The A. C. Gilbert Company of New 
Haven, Conn., has developed a die-cast toy 
motor which incorporates a number of in- 
teresting features. This motor, it is said, 
has been designed as a rugged toy for op- 
eration on batteries. It has a reversing 
switch attachment so that it is a practical 
unit for all purposes for which a toy motor 
could be used, and in addition can be used 
for practical work requiring a motor of 
small rating for operation on a battery. 





Quick-Break Safety Switch 


From ELpctTRicAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 

In the inclosed switch, known as type 
“DF,’ now being manufactured by the V. 
V. Fittings Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
both “quick-make” and “quick-break’’ fea- 
tures are incorporated. The fuse compart- 
ment cannot be opened while the switch is 
in, and an interlocking device prevents 
closing the switch while the fuse chamber 
is open. Heavy sheet steel is used in the 
box construction. Side openings are pro- 
vided to allow room for wiring. The switch 
is made in sizes for 250, 500 and 600 
volts, and from 30 to 1000 amp 





Clip These for Your Card or Loose-Leaf File of New Merchandise 7s” 
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Miniature Lamp Decorative Outfit 


From ELECTRICAL MBRCHANDISING, November, 1917 


An auxiliary outfit of electrically illumi- 
nated figures and flowers for use with its 
eight-light outfit is being put on the mar- 
ket by the Triangle Electro Trading Com- 
pany of 79 Chambers Street, New York 
City. Five of the fancy 314-volt bulbs are 
designed for connection in series and take 
the place of a single 14-volt lamp. The 
bulbs for use with the miniature outfit may 
be selected from a various assortment of 
roses, animals, figures, etc. The equipment 
is useful for table decorations and for 
showcase and store-window display. 








Pony-Type Snap Switches 


From ELEcTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 


Pony-type snap switches are being made 
by the General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., with the standard pony size 
base, but equipped with porcelain covers 
and handles so that the switches can be 
used in exposed places where they are liable 
to be subjected to corroding influences from 
the weather. 

These new snap switches are made in 
single-pole, 3-amp., 250-volt, 5-amp., 125- 
volt sizes, with both closed and slotted 
bases, as desired, and in indicating or non- 
indicating types. 





Panel Switches for Cartridge Fuses 


From EL®CTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 








The Bryant Electric Company of Bridge- 
port, Conn., announces an addition to its 
line of dead front panel switches. Where 
the conditions do not permit of the use of 
plug fuses, as, for instance, on circuits 
above 125 volts, a panel unit with connec- 
tions for cartridge fuses can be used. Each 
unit is complete in itself, consisting of a 
substantial porcelain base, upon which are 
mounted two demountable switch mechan- 
isms with fuse connections, ready for con- 
necting to the circuits. Aside from the 
feature of convenience, the method affords 
safety against shock to the operator. The 
entire front of each unit is fully protected 
by substantial sheet fiber. The covers or 
fronts of these units are regularly furnished 
in black enamel, 





Compensarc for Projection Lamps 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 


A new ‘‘Compensarc’”’ has been developed 
by the General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., to control the current for the 
new Mazda projection lamps that have 
just been put on the market. In order 
that the projection with these new lamps 
shall attain the highest efficiency and econ- 
omy a current control must be used. 

The “Type I” compensarc is a_self-con- 
tained device requiring no auxiliary at- 
tachments and is rated at 750 watts, 110 to 
220 volts a.c. primary and 20 to 30 volts 
secondary. It is compactly arranged in a 
sheet metal case 20 in. long, 9 in. wide and 
6 in. deep, arranged for wall mounting at 
a point convenient to the projection ma- 
chine operator. The working parts con- 
sist of a compensator, starting switch, 
rheostat and ammeter. The starting switch, 
rheostat handle and ammeter all appear 
on the face of the cabinet panel where they 
are handy to the operator. The starting 
switch at starting up the lamp automat- 
ically puts some resistance in the lamp 
circuit so that excessive rush of current 
throurh the cold lamp filament is pre- 
vented. 7” 





Electric Glue Pot 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 


_ A dry-heat electric glue pot in which it 
is claimed that the consumption of elec- 
tricity is kept down to a minimum because 
the insulation prevents loss of radiation 
and waste of energy has been placed on the 
market by the Mabey Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company of Indianapolis, Ind. The 
heat-retaining jacket is constructed of heavy 
ingot iron, finished in black enamel with 
copper glue cup and wiping rod. 





Keyless Receptacle 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1{)17 


The demand for a mogul-base porcelain 
receptacle for conduit box and large sign 
work is met by the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., with a new re- 
ceptacle having a capacity of 1500 watts, 
250 volts. This receptacle takes a 2 3/16-in. 
hole in the sign front, and the socket is 
adapted for mogul-base lamps. 





Automobile Spotlight 


From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 


The latest automobile electric spotlight 
produced by the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Electric 
Specialty Company is designed so that it 
may be equipped with locking clamps to 
comply with various city statutes. Many 
rulings have recently been passed, forbid- 
ding the use of spotlights which throw any 
direct rays over a horizontal line 42 in. from 
the ground. Used with the new clamp the 
‘“narabolite’” complies with the regulations. 
This spotlight uses a triple reflector de- 
signed to concentrate all the rays into a 
beam of uniform intensity, eliminating 
glare. The lamp has an outside focusing 
adjustment, and a 4-in. adjustable rear- 
vision diminishing mirror is provided. The 
standard finish is black japan. 











Electric Christmas Tree Outfit 
From ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 


A prominent feature of the ‘‘Diamond’”’ 
electric Christmas tree outfit now being 
marketed by the Import Sales Company, 
324 East Thirty-second Street, New York 
City, is the parallel cord with which it is 
equipped. This type of flexible connection 
has been sanctioned for this use by the Na- 
tional Electric Code. Each outfit is tested 
before shipment, and the packing is so 
arranged that the dealer may make his own 
test without removing the lamps from the 
case. Sets of these decorative lamps are 
supplied with eight, sixteen, twenty-four 
and thirty-two lights, with either Mazda or 
earbon bulbs. 





Adjustable Searchlight for 


Motor Cars 
From ELEcTRICAL MERCHANDISING, November, 1917 
The “Red Spot” searchlight, manufac- 


tured by the F. W. Wakefield Brass Com- 
pany of Vermilion, Ohio, combines the ad- 
vantages of the ordinary searchlight with 
the protective features of a red danger sig- 
nal. A red cylinder is advanced, by the 
pressure of a button, to encircle the lamp 
and thus the parabolic rays are intercepted 
and turned from white to red. When mak- 
ing roadside repairs the lamp shows a red 
light ahead, which prevents the car from 
being sideswiped on narrow country roads. 
The red light feature can be used to ad- 
vantage in giving notice of turning, stop- 
ping or when leaving a garage for the road 
and in an emergency it can be used as a 
tail light. The lamp, rotary type switch, 
socket and red cylinder are removable in 
one unit from the rear, thus avoiding all 
chance of damaging the reflector. The 
parabolic reflector is made of brass, triple 
coated with copper, nickel and highly-pol- 
ished silver plate. A universal bracket 
with smooth, rust-protected joint permits 
the light rays to be easily directed. 








Each item will fit a 3-in x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing under 
proper heading for ready reference when you are in the market for electrical appliances or supplies. 
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John L. Livers, vice-president of 
the Charlottesville & Albemarle Rail- 
way Company, presents some inter- 
esting figures concerning electric 
range growth at Charlottesville, Va., 
in the annual report of the company 
just issued. An account of electric 
range selling methods at Charlottes- 
ville was given in ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING for April under the title, 
“The Electric Range and the Colored 
Cook.” The summer campaign for 
the sale of electric ranges, it is now 
reported, resulted in the installation 
of forty-five ranges, aggregating 
257.5 kw., which is almost equal to 
the company’s connected load in 
motors. 

















“Ohm, James!” chorused these vacationists 
from the Erner Electric Company of Cleve- 
land when it was discovered that the good 
ship “Spray’’ was running low on commis- 
sary stock out in the wilds of Lake Erie. 
Reading from left to right the wictims of 
water wanderlust are R. E. Flower, J. A. 
Milner, A. A. Rutter and F. A. Groene 





H. Boker & Company, Inc., 101-103 
Duane Street, New York, have pre- 
pared a table in pocket booklet form 
for distribution gratis to those inter- 
ested, showing the cost per hour of 
energy consumed at any rate from 
1 cent up to 10 cents per hour and 
for any wattage from 1 watt up to 
1000 watts. 

Guy Hastings has been appointed 
manager of Chicago sales for the Na- 
tional X-Ray Reflector Company. 

A. L. Smith, Jr., has joined the 
forces of the Rathbone-Sard Electric 
Company, Inc., Albany, N. Y., as New 
England representative for the sale 
of ranges and heating appliances, 
with an office at 65 High Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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The Nugent Electrical Supply 
Company, New York City, has an- 
nounced that it is now established at 
7 West Twenty-ninth Street and is 
prepared to do business as jobber in 
electrical supplies. Frank L. Nugent 
and Walter Williamson of the com- 
pany have had broad experience in 
the line for many years and assure 
customers of courteous and efficient 
service at all times. 


Lieut. Harry Turnock, formerly an 
electrical contractor of Cleveland 
and prominent in the National Elec- 
trical Contractors’ Association, re- 
cently sailed for France, where he is 
an officer of artillery. Lieutenant 
Turnock recently disposed of his 
business interests in Cleveland and 
took a six months’ course in the ord- 
nance coast artillery school at Fort- 
ress Monroe, Old Point Comfort, Va. 


A. C. Cornell, who has been house- 
goods specialist in the St. Louis 
branch house of the Western Electric 
Company, has been appointed sales 
manager of the Denver, Col., branch 
house of that company. 


Norman B. Hickox has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Na- 
tional X-Ray Reflector Company to 
succeed Ernest H. Cameron, who has 
resigned and is now located at Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


The Ward Leonard Electric Com- 
pany of Mount Vernon, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of electric controlling de- 
vices and vitreous enamel insulation 
resistance units, announces that it is 
now represented in Cleveland, Ohio, 
by Walter P. Ambos Company, the 
Arcade. 


The «*Sometime’’? Man 


“Sometime, I’m going to check my stock 
And put it up to date, 
Sometime, I’ll study up my costs 
Lest there be some mistake, 
Sometime, I’ll classify complaints 
And put my service right, 
Sometime, I’ll raise a great ‘halloo’ 
And be quite ‘out of sight.’ ” 


So cries the man of good intent, 
Who puts off till next day 

These things on which his rival thrives, 
Who does without delay. 

This “sometime talk” is mighty bad, 
Though common it may be; 

It drains the very heart of things 
And makes a “dub” of thee. 


Sometime we hope to ease our feet 
And “can” our timid fears; 

But this, my boys, we’ll never do 
Through all our business years. 

Unless whatever faults we see 
We forthwith set to right, 

The man who puts off till next day 
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Westinghouse Electric Heating and 
Cooking Appliances, such as flat- 
irons, toaster stoves, percolators, 
milk warmers, radiators, immersion 
heaters and solder pots are described 
in catalog 8-C just issued by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac. 
turing Company of East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The “Sew-Motor” for sewing 
machines is also described. 


C. C. DeBruler, who until recently 
was selling electric ranges for the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Electric Railway & 
Light Company, is now handling the 
range sales of the Colorado Power 
Company, at Montrose, Col., and six 
other towns which are operated by the 
company. 

















Here’s a great chance to talk about peri- 
scopes and sub-chasers and freedom of the 
seas, but “Commodore” J. C. MeQuiston, man- 
ager of the Westinghouse department of pub- 
licity, is strong for originality. So we won't 
mention any of those obvious things. 





The Holophane Glass Company, 
Inc., 340 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, has issued a new publication 
entitled: ‘“Holophane Developments 
for Type C Lamps.” It is a semi- 
technical treatise, in the form of a 
catalog, dealing with the newest 
lighting units which this company 
has designed for the type C lamp. A 
copy of this booklet may be had by 
writing to the Holophane Company. 

Leland L. Rounds, formerly em- 
ployed by the National X-Ray Re- 
flector Company of New York, now 
an aviator in the army of the Allies, 
succeeded in bringing down a Ger. 
man aeroplane on his maiden fligh' 
over the enemy’s lines. Forme) 
salesman Rounds now carries thé 
title Corporal and has been given : 
brilliant citation and army order: 
and was decorated with a war cros: 
and the palm. 











